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RESPONSIBILITY 

MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIF. -Heavy 
winter  rains  brought  flash  floods 
and  mudslides  to  these  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  suburbs,  and  the  county’s 
newspaper,  the  Independent 
Journal,  brought  emergency  aid 
and  information  to  the  distressed 
residents. 

The  Independent  Journal,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  wheeled  its 
Lend-A-Hand  Fund  into  action, 
fueled  by  grants  totaling  $52,000 
from  the  (Gannett  Foundation. 


The  newspaper’s  staffers  set  up 
aid-dispersing  stations  to  pro¬ 
vide  emergency  financial  help 
to  more  than  600  families. 

The  Lend-A-Hand  spirit  was 
contagious.  Area  residents  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  newspaper’s  ap¬ 
peals  with  more  than  $172,(KX) 
in  contributions.  Local  rock 
musicians  raised  $25,(XX)  at  a 
concert;  a  local  high  school  col¬ 
lected  $150;  the  county’s  theaters 
donated  box  office  receipts  for 
one  night.  And  so  it  went. 

But  the  public  service  of  the 
Independent  Journal  was  more 
than  a  matter  of  collecting  and 
giving  emergency  funds.  Its 
news  staff  provided  around-the- 
clock  coverage  that  kept  all 
readers  informed  of  the  storm’s 
dangers,  of  the  relief  services, 
and  of  the  news  details  in 
human  terms. 

The  provision  of  reliable  news 
reports  and  responsible  public 
assistance  in  times  of  stress  is 


the  job  of  a  good  community 
newspaper.  And  that  commit¬ 
ment  to  provide  community  ser¬ 
vices  to  meet  community  needs 
is  what  Gannett  is  all  about. 
Gannett  fulfills  that  commitment 
—in  newspapers,  television, 
radio,  outdoor  advertising  and  re¬ 
search— by  being  a  good  neigh¬ 
bor  hnom  ^n  Rafael,  Calif.,  to 
Sl  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
from  El  Paso  to  Elmira,  feom 
Fort  Wayne  to  Fort  Collins.  Each 
member  serves  its  community, 
every  day,  in  its  own  way. 

For  more  information  about 
Gannett,  write:  Gannett  Co.,  Inc; 
Corporate  Communications; 
Lincoln  Tower;  Rochester,  N.Y. 
14604,  or  call  (716)  546-8600. 
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A  WORLD  or  DIFTERENT  VOKES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 


Wide  receiver  Dwight 
Clark  leaps  to  make 
the  winning  touchdown 
catch  sending  the  49ers 
to  Super  Bowl  XVI. 


SUPER! 

In  Super  Bowl  XVI,  the  best  in 
the  league  went  with  the  best  in  the 
business:  The  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
With  14  photographers  and  reporters 
at  the  Silverdome,  backed  by  a 
staff  of  more  than  200  dedicated 
newspaper  people,  the  Examiner 
gave  its  readers  the  involvement 
they  have  come  to  expect. 


The 

San  Francisco 


Flint  Ink's  advanced  technology  and  expertise  in  bulk  manufacture  and  handling  offers 
you  a  consistent  product  for  improved  printing.  No  one  else  can  provide  you  with  a 
the  combination  of  Flint's  size,  manufacturing  facilities  and  a  proven  product.  ij 
Flint  Ink  has  over  double  the  capacity  and  number  of  manufacturing  plants 
than  it^  closest  competitor.  Furthermore,  Flint  provides  "local"  technical 
service  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  customers  across  the  country. 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE 
RICHMOND  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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WILBUR  G.  LANDREY 


"...you  come  as  close 
to  the  truth  and  a  compassionate 
understanding  of  the  issues 
as  it  is  possible  to  do.” 

—  Ambassador  Francis  H.  Russell 
to  Wilbur  G.  Landrey 

“Y3u  have  some  competition,  but 
none  tops  you,”  a  reader  wrote 
St.  Petersburg  Times  foreign  editor 
Wilbur  C.  Landrey  recently. 

The  reader  wasn’t  an  easy  man  to 
impress.  Francis  H.  Russell  was  special 
assistant  on  Israel- Arab  relations  to 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
and  ambassador  to  Tunisia.  Now 
retired,  he  keeps  up  with  foreign 
news  by  reading  a  number  of  leading 
publications.  “Vbur  daily  reporting  and 
analysis  of  foreign  policy  and  affairs 
is  the  best  appearing  in  any  paper 
or  periodical  in  the  U.S.  today,” 

Russell  said. 

Landrey’s  charter,  when  he  joined  the 
Times  in  1975,  was  to  organize  the 
most  coherent  foreign  news  package 
in  the  business  at  the  point  where  it’s 
printed.  His  columns  and  dispatches 
from  frequent  global  travels  interpret 
world  events  in  human  terms,  fleshing 
out  keen  political  observations  with 
telling  anecdote. 

For  readers  of  Ambassador  Russell’s 
experience,  and  for  thousands  of  others 
who  just  want  to  keep  informed  of 
world  events,  Landrey  brings 
I  international  news  home. 
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1-3 — Advertising  Research  Foundation.  N.Y.  Hilton,  N.Y.C. 

4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association,  N.Y.  Chapter,  Hotel 
Lexington,  New  York. 

5-7 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association  &  Nation¬ 
al  Telephone  Sales  Managers,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III. 

7-9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  61st  Winter  Con¬ 
vention,  The  Marriott  Thruway  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

10-13 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Gov't  Affairs  Conference 
Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 16 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting. 

Four  Seasons  Plaza  National  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

15- 19— Inter-American  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Mills 

House,  Charleston,  S.C. 

18-20 — Midwest  Graphics,  O’Hare  Int.  Expo  Center,  Chicago. 

24-26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America's  editorial  conference 
Holiday  Inn,  City  Center,  Chicago,  III. 

24-26 — America  East,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center. 
Hershey,  Pa. 

30-Api1l  14 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Study  Mission  to  Brazil, 
Sao  Paulo,  Rio,  Salvador,  Brasilia. 


APRIL 

1 — Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association,  N.Y.  Chapter,  Hotel 
Lexington,  New  York. 

3-6 — Interstate  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Hotel  Her¬ 
shey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

12-16 — Viewtext  '82  Conference,  New  York  Sheraton,  N.Y.C. 

13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Assn.,  Sheraton  Tara, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

14- 16— PNPA/IAMA  Display  Ad  Conference.  Marriott  Inn, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 17— Kansas  Press  Association,  Garden  City,  Kans. 

18-20 — Northern  States  CMA  Conference,  Ramada  Inn.  Minneapolis. 

25- 28 — Newspaper  Research  Council  Conference.  Doubletree  Inn, 

Monterey,  Calif. 

26- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 

Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

25-27 — PN-ANCAM  conference.  Red  Lion  Inn,  Pasco,  Wash. 

28 —  Overseas  Press  Club  Awards  Dinner,  Waldorf-Astoria,  NYC 

29 —  International  Kenaf  Newsprint  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

29-May  1 — Nevada  Press  Assn.,  Winnemucca  Convention  Center,  Winne- 
mucca,  Nev. 


MAY 

2-4 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Kings  Island,  Mason. 
2-5— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Fairmont  Ho¬ 
tel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

2-5— 19th  annual  convention.  Society  of  American  Business 
and  Economic  Writers,  Alameda  Plaza  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2-8 — International  Classified  Advertising  Week 
4-7— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Chicago  Marriott. 
Chicago.  III. 

9-11 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  annual  con¬ 
ference,  The  Otesaga,  Cooperstown. 

9-13 — International  Press  Institute  annual  general  assembly, 
Madrid,  Spain. 

12-15— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

12- 15 — Catholic  Press  Association,  La  Posada,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

13- 14 — Allied  Annual  Publishers  Meeting,  Westwater  Inn, 

Olympia,  Wash. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association, 

annual  meeting.  Holiday  Inn-Arena,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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The  Sequence  I  boosts 
telephone  efficiency. 

The  Sequence  I  can  tell 
you  how  many  incoming  and 
outgoing  calls  you  had  cUiring 


Few  things  will  gripe  your  ' 

customers  like  being  put  on  hold 
and  left  there.  So  we  designed 
the  Sequence  1. 

It  gets  to  customers  fast.  3 

And  that’s  important.  Because  "  JH 

every  caller  wno  hangs  up  before 
you  connect  is  a  blown  sales  opportunity. 

Here’s  how  the  Sequence  I 
keeps  your  customers  on  the  line. 

The  Sequence  I  greets  callers  within 
8  seconds.  It  holds  their  calls,  and  funnels 
them  through  in  the  order  received. 

Phone  attendants  never  have  to  wonder 
which  call  should  be  handled  next. 

Customers’  calls  get  processed  quickly. 
That  means  when  they  are  on  hold,  they 
have  less  time-and  less  reason-to  hang  up 
and  call  the  competition. 

Customers  can  listen  to  music  or 
important  promotional  messages  while 
they  wait.  And  the  next  available  operator 
will  take  their  calls. 


any  dven  period.  It  can  teU 
you  how  many  callers  hung 
up  while  on  hold.  And  the  amount  of  time 
all  operators  were  busy. 

With  that  kind  of  information, 
you  get  more  efficient  use  of  your  present 
system.  And  we  can  prove  it. 

Your  present  phone  system 
may  be  costing  you  business  that  one 
phone  call  could  save. 

Right  now,  we’re  offering  the  use 
of  a  Sequence  1  Call  Control 


System  to  qualified 
companies  for  a  month 
free.  Just  for  the  asking. 
To  find  out  how,  call 
1-800-547-4683.  B 


America  s  getting  the  message, 


Code- A- Phone*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Ford  Industries.  Ine..  16261  S.E.  1 30th.  Clackamas.  Oregon  9701 5.  ©  <981  Ford  Industries.  Inc. 


Writing  guide _ 

By  Ethel  Grodzins  Romm 

Ways  to  say  “No”  #25 

Joseph  Pulitzer’s  motto  on  the  old  New  York  World  was  Accu¬ 
racy.  Terseness,  Accuracy.  To  cut  copy  fast,  his  middle  ideal, 
get  rid  of  the  not's  in  your  sentences.  For  example.  He  did  not 
hold  the  same  opinion  shrinks  to  He  disagreed. 

The  trick  is  to  find  a  synonym  for  the  negative  term.  Very 
often,  the  word  you  want  is  made  with  one  of  the  negative  af¬ 
fixes.  Here  they  are.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  may  have  other 
meanings;  Re  also  means  again  as  in  redo. 

NEGATIVE  AFFIXES 

a-,an-  (not,  without)  amoral,  anemia,  apolitical. 
anti-  (opposite,  reverse)  antonym  (But  not  a  negative  when  it 
means  against,  as  anti-aircraft). 
contra-  (against,  opposite,  opposed  to)  contradict,  contrast. 
counter-  (contrary  to)  counterclockwise. 
de-  (reverse  the  action  of)  decode,  decelerate,  desalt,  debug, 
decompress,  deny. 

dis-  (negation  or  reversal)  Disagree,  disavow,  disown,  disap¬ 
pear,  disarm,  disconnect,  disapprove,  dishonest. 
In-,im-,il-,ir-,i-  (no,  not,  lacking)  inactive,  impatient,  illegal, 
irregular,  ignore. 

-less  (without,  lacking)  hatless,  topless. 

mis-  (wrong,  wrongly,  incorrect)  misuse,  misconduct,  misdeed, 
misfortune,  misrule. 

non-  (not,  but  less  emphatic  than  in-  or  un-)  nonproliferation, 
nonlegal,  nonalcoholic. 

re-  (back  or  backward)  reject,  reverse,  remove,  recede,  recant, 
refute,  refuse. 

un-  (not  or  contrary  to)  undemocratic,  unwarranted.  Beware  of 
constructions  like  Frank  Flush,  .  .  .,  was  unavailable  for 
comment  on  the  unpreparedness  of  the  water  department  to 
unlock  the  dam  gate  to  avoid  last  Tuesday's  floixling.  Note 
that  avoid  adds  to  the  negative  confusion.  On  ivay  out  of 
that  morass  is  to  put  events  in  time  order,  change  to  posi¬ 
tives  where  possible,  and  break  apart  the  sentence: 

Last  Tuesday's  flotxling  could  have  been  avoided  by  open¬ 
ing  the  dam  gate,  according  to  ...  .  Frank  Flush,  Water 
Commissioner,  was  unavailable  for  comment. 

Each  negative,  whether  obvious  (unsuccessful)  or  hidden 
(avoid),  turns  a  piwitive  meaning  inside  out  and  apparently  takes 
an  extra  step  in  the  brain  to  work  out. 

•  Repeat;  Multiple  negatives  make  reading  hard.  The  harried 
reader  must  get  past  anti-,  un-,  non-,  plus  bans  in  this  one: 

The  high  court  declared  the  anti-billlK)ard  measure  uncon¬ 
stitutional  because  it  bans  signs  carrying  “non  commercial 
advertising  "  such  as  public  service  and  political  messages . 

•  Caution;  Anglo-Saxon  and  Germanic  words  usually  com¬ 
bine  into  brisk  compounds  (breadbox).  But  a  long  word  with 
many  syllables  is  most  likely  made  of  Latin  and  Greek  roots  and 
affixes  with  several  meanings  packed  in  tightly,  making  it  hard  to 
skim.  Adding  a  negative  prefix  makes  matters  worse.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  constitution  is  abstract  and  hard  (Latin,  com-  -I-  statuere), 
constitutional  is  tough  ( al),  so  unconstitutional  is  tougher,  al¬ 
though  we  assume  all  our  readers  know  it.  A  more  unfamiliar 
word  will  be  even  meaner. 

Take  Rudolf  Flesch’s  advice  and  use  as  few  multisyllabic 
words  as  possible.  But  when  you  must,  surround  each  one  with 
many  short  words,  as  here  with  multisyllabic,  to  give  your  read¬ 
ers  time  and  space  to  digest  them. 

•  For  the  set  of  four  columns  on  negatives,  send  #  10  SASE 
and  $1.00  to  me  @  17  Highland  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.Y. 
10940. 
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Workshops/Clinics/Seminars 

(National  and  Regional 


MARCH 

4 —  New  England  Newspaper  Assn.  (NENA)  Newsprint  Waste  &  Qual¬ 
ity  Control  Workshop,  Hotel  Sonesta,  Hartford. 

5 —  NENA  Newsprint  Waste  &  Quality  Control  Workshop,  Sheraton- 
Rolling  Green  Motor  Inn,  Andover,  Mass. 

7-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Promoting  the  Daily  Newspaper, 
Reston,  Va. 

7- 13 — ANPA/International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  News¬ 

paper  Executive’s  Marketing  Seminar,  Columbia,  Md. 

8- 12 — Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training,  Stress  Man¬ 

agement,  Miami,  Fla. 

8-12 — ANPA/RI  Basic  Qffset  Press  &  Plate  Seminar,  Easton,  Pa. 
11-12 — NENA  Display  Sales  Training  Seminar,  Howaro  Johnson- 
57  Park  Plaza,  Boston. 

14- 17 — ANPA  Conference  for  Newspaper  Men  and  Women,  Don 

Ce  Sar  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

15- 17 — ANPA  Labor  Relations  Seminar,  Chicago. 

15-19 — Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Institute  of  Training,  Career  Plan¬ 
ning  &  Counseling,  Miami,  Fla. 

18-19 — NENA  Management  Development  Seminar,  Financial  Plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Non-Financial  Executive,  Boston/Marriott  Hotel, 
Newton,  Ma. 

21- 24 — NENA/Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation  Seminar:  “The  Adver¬ 

tising  Sales  Manager,”  The  Parker  House,  Boston. 

22- 26 — Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Institute  of  Training,  Newsroom 

Management,  Miami,  Fla. 

24- 26 — ANPA  Foundation  Conference  for  Newspapers  in  Education, 

Maxwell  House,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

25- 26 — NENA-IBM  Seminar:  Electronic  Data  Processing  for  the  Non- 

EDP  Executive.  Stouffer’s  Bedford  Glen  Hotel.  Bedford,  Ma. 

27 — NENA  Classified  Sales  Clinic,  The  Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

28-30 — SNPA  Editorial  Clinic,  Atlanta  Hilton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

28-April  2 — Circulation  Management  Development  Seminar  sponsored  by 
the  Gannett  Foundation,  Plaza  International  Hotel,  Tuczon, 
Arizona. 

30-31 — ANPA/RI,  Symposium  on  Pressroom  Qptions,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  Chicago. 


APRIL 

18-19— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Minorities  Seminar, 
Univ.  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

18-20 — Newspaper  Readership  Project  for  editors  in  N.J.,  N.Y.,  Pa. 
Conn.,  and  Dela.,  Bergen  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. 

18- 23 — Circulation  Development  Seminar  sponsored  by  the 

Gannett  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester,  New  York. 

19- 21 — Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  a  management  development 

workshop  for  editors,  sponsored  by  ANPA,  ASNE,  APME,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

25-26— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Minorities  Seminar, 
Univ.  of  Massachusetts/Harvard,  Amherst,  Mass. 

25- 30 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspapers  and  Telecommuni¬ 

cations.  Reston.  Va. 

26- 28 — Mid-America  Press  Insitute.  Today's  Living,  Today's  Dollar 

seminar,  Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MAY 

2-7 — American  Press  Institute,  Suburban  and  Zoned  News  Cover¬ 
age,  Reston,  Va. 

12-16— Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training,  Managing 
with  Unions,  Miami,  Fla. 

16-18 — Newspaper  Redership  Project  for  editors  in  Ky.,  Tenn.,  Ind., 
Ohio,  W.Va.,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader,  Lexington,  Ky. 

22 — Penney-Missouri  Family/Lifestyle  Seminar,  Lincoln  Plaza,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

26-30— Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Insitute  of  Training,  Effective 
Management  Skills,  Miami,  Fla. 
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Hungry  for  sales? 
New  England 
delivers  a  bigger 

bite  in  1982! 

New  England  1982  retail  sales  are  estimated  at  $61,203,678,000*,  with 
per-household  sales  above  those  of  most  other  U.S.  regions.  But  it’s  in 
food  sales  that  our  markets  truly  shine.  In  1982,  we’ll  spend 
$14,553,663,000*  for  food — $3,257  for  each  of  our  nearly  4.5  million 
families,  topping  household  spending  in  all  but  the  Gulf  State  region. 


RETAIL  SALES* 

FOOD  SALES* 

PERSONAL  INCOME* 

Connecticut 

$15,844,494,000 

$3,758,491,000 

$33,095,904,000 

Maine 

5,503,136,000 

1,369,589,000 

8,468,571,000 

Massachusetts 

28,001,223,000 

6,541,593,000 

52,681,783,000 

New  Hampshire 

5,701,491,000 

1,430,976,000 

8,024,153,000 

Rhode  Island 

3,857,729,000 

901,986,000 

8,138,339,000 

Vermont 

2,295,605,000 

$61,203,678,000 

550,998,000 

$14,553,633,000 

3,776,382,000 

$114,185,132,000 

With 

newspapers. 

‘1982  E&P  Market  Guide 

Estimates 

Newspaper  home  coverage  in  New  England  is  close  to  saturation  in  many 
markets.  To  reach  more  people  with  more  money  to  spend,  promote  your 
products  in  that  best-selling  medium,  the  New  England  daily  newspaper. 

Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 

MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

CONNECTICUT 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (AD) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Herald  American  (M) 

Boston  Herald  American  (S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (MSS) 

Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 

V  y 

to  print  inserts  and 
Sunday  Magazines* 


Harris  has  developed  three  new  presses  which  are  specifically 
designed  to  print  inserts  and  Sunday  Magazines  efficiently  and 
economically.  Regardless  of  size  or  run  length,  there  is  a  Harris  press 
ideally  suited  to  the  job.  The  double-width  N-1700,  and  single-width 
N-900  and  N-936  all  have  21 "  cut-offs  to  save  up  to  15%  on  paper. 

Let  Harris  show  you  how  these  great  new  presses  can  improve 
your  products  while  reducing  costs.  Write  to  Richard  H.  Bell,  Harris 
Corporation,  Newspaper  Press  Division,  121  Broadway,  Dover,  NH  03820. 
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Utility  advertising 

The  railroads  advertise.  Even  the  Post  Office  advertises. 
Both  of  them  share  in  big  hunks  of  taxpayers’  dollars.  No  one 
complains  that  their  advertising  expenses  should  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

State  public  utility  commissions  for  years  have  bowed  to 
the  insistence  of  some  consumer  activists  and  declared  that 
electric  utilities  cannot  spend  money  on  advertising,  either 
to  promote  the  use  of  their  services  or  to  express  opinions, 
and  charge  it  to  the  cost  of  doing  business  for  the  purpose  of 
rate-making.  They  may  advertise,  it  is  said,  only  if  it  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders. 

Idaho  is  the  latest  state  to  indulge  in  this  exercise. 

Why  shouldn’t  a  utility  tell  its  customers  and  prospective 
customers  of  the  advantages  of  certain  household  appliances 
in  an  effort  to  increase  consumption  of  its  services?  In¬ 
creased  use  usually  means  lower  per  unit  costs  which  is  a 
benefit  to  consumers,  not  a  detriment. 

Why  must  it  be  assumed  that  utility  advertising  which 
expresses  an  opinion  or  point  of  view  on  issues  affecting  the 
operation  of  its  business  is  of  value  only  to  stockholders  and 
not  to  customers?  If  the  issue  concerns  the  operation  of  the 
utility,  isn’t  it  of  vital  interest  to  customers  as  well? 


Bonds  for  a  free  press 

The  suggestion  is  meant  well — to  save  the  New  York  News — 
but  we  dislike  the  proposal  of  Thoedore  Kheel  for  a  public  bond  issue 
to  raise  needed  capital.  He  says  he  put  the  idea  to  the  Port  Authority 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  as  well  as  to  the  Urban  Development 
Corporation  which  are  supposedly  studying  it. 

The  News  is  important  to  New  York  and  it  should  live.  We  believe 
it  will.  But  no  newspaper,  especially  the  News,  should  be  beholden  to 
government  agencies  for  its  sustenance. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  In  America 
With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1892:  the  Fourth  Estate.  March  1 . 1894;  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June  29. 1901 ;  Advertising.  January  22, 1925. 
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OFFICES 

General:  575  Lexington  Ave,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone  (212)  752-7050.  TELEX  12 
5102. 

Chicago:  111  East  Wacker  Drive  60601.  Phone 
(312)  565-0123.  Celeste  Huenergard,  Mid¬ 
west  Editor.  John  S.  Long,  ad  sales. 

Long  Beach:  247  Roycroft  Ave.,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90803.  (213)  439-0829.  M.  L.  Stein,  Cor¬ 
respondent. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D  C.  20045.  Phone  (202)  628- 
8365.  George  Brandon,  Washington,  D.C. 
Editor. 

Los  Angeles:  3450  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Suite 
407,  90010.  Phone  (213)  382-6346.  William 
Marshall— Scott,  Marshall,  Sands  &  McGin- 
ley,  ad  representatives. 

San  Francisco:  433  California  St,  Suite  505, 
94104.  Phone  (415)  421-7950.  Peter  Scott— 
Scott,  Marshall,  Sands  &  McGinley,  ad  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Toronto:  148  King  Rd.  E.,  King,  Ontario  LOG  1K0. 
Phone  (416)  833-6200.  Donald  Fenn,  Fenn 
Co.,  Inc.,  ad  representatives. 


Behind  the  1st  Amendment 

We  recommend  to  all  newspaper  editors  the  40-page  section 
published  by  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  reprinting  27 
articles  which  appeared  over  several  months  titled  “Behind  the  First 
Amendment.”  Executives  and  staff  writers  combined  with  some 
outside  talent  to  detail  the  way  in  which  a  daily  newspaper  is  put 
together,  the  pressures,  prejudices  and  problems  influencing  the 
gathering  and  printing  of  news.  Also  discussed  were  some  of  the 
critical  issues  facing  journalism  today.  All  designed  to  tell 
readers  what  its  all  about.  All  editors  please  copy! 
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Letters 

NOT  UNIQUE 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  entitled 
“Free  Press  Fights  Poverty  With  Free 
Ads  For  Jobless”  in  your  February  13. 

1982  issue. 

The  program  implemented  by  the  Free 
Press  is  not  unique.  We  offered  Calumet 
Region  unemployed  workers  this  same 
opportunity  in  October,  1981.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  tearsheets  of  our  October  1 1  and 
25,  1981  “We  Want  The  Calumet  Region 
Working”  ads  for  your  information. 

This  program  was  picked  up  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  resulted  in  several 
radio  stations  throughout  the  country 
contacting  us  for  further  information.  Be¬ 
sides  radio  stations  we  were  contacted  by 
companies  looking  for  qualified  workers 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
of  this,  we  contacted  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Houston,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Atlanta,  Phoenix,  Seattle,  Minneapolis, 
Casper,  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City  and 
obtained  lists  of  major  industries  in  their 
cities.  We  then  sent  a  tearsheet  of  our  ads 
and  a  letter  soliciting  employment  for  our 
region  unemployed. 

Our  intent  in  doing  this  was  not  for 
glory,  but  a  true  desire  to  help  the  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  in  our  area.  With  the  cur¬ 
rent  economic  conditions  in  this  country 
it  behooves  each  and  every  one  of  us  to 
help  in  any  way  possible. 

W.J.  McCarthy 
(Me  Carthy  is  publisher,  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times.) 

CANT  RESIST 

After  taking  my  lumps  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  your  letters  columns  (February 
6  and  13),  I  can't  resist  the  urge  to  thank 
my  old  friends  for  the  continued  pub¬ 
licity. 

I  was  delighted  to  read  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Feb.  6,  1982,  that  Hummel- 
stown  Sun  publisher  William  S.  Jackson 
was  such  a  devoted  fan  and  reader  of  The 
Guide  (Harrisburg)  during  the  six  years  I 
headed  its  news  operation. 

You  never  know  how  many  friends  and 
admirers  you  have  until  you  leave  a  place. 

His  faithful  following  of  my  efforts  to 
prove  that  a  free  shopper  can  publish 
some  honest,  investigative  news  supports 
my  contention  that  The  Guide  was  once 
the  most  discusssed  and  cussed  newspap¬ 
er  in  Pennsylvania’s  capital. 

It  was  downright  gracious  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son  to  praise  me  for  being  right  50  percent 
of  the  time. 

I  am  a  bit  puzzled,  however,  why  he 
would  chose  my  story  about  the  county 
commissioner/car  dealer  to  buttress  his 
assertion  that  I  was  wrong  and  practiced 
“bad  newspapering”  the  other  50  per¬ 
cent. 

As  Mr.  Jackson  may  recall,  the  story 
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dealt  with  the  sweetheart  tax  assessment 
of  $13,000  the  commissioner  enjoyed 
from  his  own  assessing  department  on  a 
luxurious  new  home  and  dairy  farm  worth 
a  minimum  of  $250,000.  The  commission¬ 
er  complained  that  the  article  cost  him  his 
election  for  the  Pennsylvania  Senate, 
since  he  was  running  on  the  issue  of  fair 
assessments  for  all  during  a  furor  over  a 
new  county-wide  reassessment. 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  pull  his  elec¬ 
tion  out  of  the  bag,  the  commissioner  filed 
a  publicity  libel  suit  two  weeks  before  the 
primary.  After  losing,  he  offered  to  drop 
the  suit — if  I  would  but  agree  to  print 
nothing  about  it.  After  four  more  years, 
he  finally  dropped  the  suit — after  the  vo¬ 
ters  dropped  him  as  county  commis¬ 
sioner. 

Needless  to  say,  the  fellow  didn't 
advertise  his  car  sales  in  the  Guide.  But 
then  Mr.  Jackson  doesn’t  get  the  ex¬ 
commissioner’s  ad  dollars  either  with  his 
journalistic  diet  of  school  lunch  menus. 

In  concluding  his  letter,  Mr.  Jackson 
quoted  a  purported  maxim:  “There  is  a 
saying,  uncouth  but  true  .  .  .  when 
you’ve  screwed  every  body  in  town,  it’s 
time  to  leave.” 

Permit  me  to  paraphrase  another  old 
saying:  when  you’ve  done  to  everybody 
in  town  what  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  doing 
in  order  to  curry  favor  and  ad  dollars,  it's 
time  to  reach  for  the  Scope. 

Richard  C.  Halverson 

(Halverson  is  investigative  editor,  War¬ 
ren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle.) 

SUCCESS  STORY 

The  editor  is  as  big  a  fool  as  I  was  if  he  is 
a  mere  jobholder  and  attempts  to  live  up 
to  the  dictum  on  the  cover  of  E&P  Feb .  13 
that  “It  is  a  newspaper’s  duty  to  print  the 
news,  and  raise  hell.” 

But  all  was  not  lost.  After  the  average 
five-year  stint  as  a  daily  editor  I  bought  a 
51%  interest  in  a  four-page  thousand- 
circulation  weekly  and  in  five  and  a  half 
years  paid  for  (repeat:  PAID  FOR)  two 
automobiles  and  a  six-room  house  on  an 
acre  lot  covered  with  fruit  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

But  a  word  of  caution:  in  addition  to  an 


editor’s  natural  mission  he  needs  man¬ 
agement  ability,  and  that’s  where  a  hun- 
dred-dollarfee  to  a  psychologist  is  money 
well  spent.  I  was  convinced  for  half  a 
century  by  salesmen  who  operate  dailies 
that  I  was  too  blunt  and  lacked  manage¬ 
ment  until  a  psychologist’s  findings  that 
management  and  diplomacy  were  my 
strongest  characteristics. 

Thorne  Lane 

P.O.  Box  278 
Hogansville,  Ga. 

WALESA 

Before  Laurence  T.  King  criticizes  tv 
newscasters  for  what  he  thinks  is  incor¬ 
rect  pronunciation  (E&P,  Jan.  30),  he 
would  do  well  to  check  out  the  facts. 

Like  Mr.  King.  I  was  curious  about  the 
way  Poland’s  Solidarity  leader  Lech 
Walesa’s  name  has  come  across  the  air¬ 
waves  over  the  past  couple  of  years. 

Unlike  Mr.  King,  however,  1  have  the 
good  fortune  of  reading  New  York  Times 
syndicated  columnist  Bill  Safire’s  weekly 
report  on  the  English  language,  which 
runs  locally  in  the  Saturday  L.A.  Herald 
Examiner. 

Mr.  Safire  (whose  observations  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  last  word  in  derivations 
and  proper  usage  of  journalese)  recently 
spelled  out  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
Lech’s  last  name:  Val-wen-sa.  The  “1”  is 
in  fact  written  “1”  (with  a  crossbar,  a 
separate  Polish  letter),  calling  for  the 
“w”  sound.  And  the  “n”  sound  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  there.  Too,  the  “ch”  in  Lech 
should  sound  as  a  voiceless  fricative, 
similar  to  the  true  Scottish  pronunciation 
of  “loch.” 

Rufus  Baker 
(Baker  is  S.  California  editor  of  Electronic 
Buyers’  News.) 

Short  takes 

Later  Friday,  the  first  family  were 
hosts  at  a  Christmas  dinner  of  turkey  with 
chestnut  stuffing,  candied  sweet  potatoes 
with  marshmallow,  cranberry  sauce,  tur¬ 
nips,  green  beans  and  money  bread, 
which  is  an  egg  bread. —  Phoenix  Gazette 
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Rod  Cardwell 
Managing  Editor 
News  Tribune 
Tacoma.  Washington 

“The  New  York  Times  News  Service  is  an  excellent  supplement  to 
our  main  wire  service,  and  we  rely  on  it  heavily  for  our  weekend 
editions.  Whenever  there's  a  big  story,  we  count  on  The  Times — 
and  it  has  never  failed  us.  Our  editorial  page  editor,  Paul  Dumas, 
considers  the  li.st  of  columnists  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  and 
especially  likes  the  'mix'  of  Safire,  Reston  and  Baker...'' 
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RANK  METRO  AREA  POPULATION 

EBI 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 

1  BIRMINGHAM 

853,100 

$6,304,029,000 

$3,791,865,000 

2  MOBILE 

447,800 

2,900,411,000 

1,794,542,000 

3  HUNTSVILLE 

310.100 

2,249,416.000 

1,207,001,000 

4  MONTGOMERY 

276,000 

1,985,682,000 

1,109,296,000 
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ANPA  gets  AGGRESSIVE 


Frledheim  criticizes  govt, 
for  “frontai  attack”  on  Foi 


By  George  Brandon 

Addressing  a  group  of  Georgia  journal¬ 
ists,  the  top  staff  executive  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
termed  the  Reagan  Administration  the 
“worst  offender”  in  a  “disturbingly 
negative,  freedom-of-information  trend 
in  the  courts,  in  the  Congress  and,  parti¬ 
cularly,  the  federal  administration. 

Jerry  W.  Freidheim,  ANPA’s  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
said  the  nation’s  courts  “adhere  only 
grudgingly  to  the  philosophy  of  open 
courtrooms  .  .  .  And  the  United  States 
Senate  is  engaged  in  a  precipitous,  frontal 
attack  on  the  federal  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act — egged  on  by  the  Justice 
Department  officials  who  want  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business  of  law  enforcement  in 
secret  and  by  CIA  officials  who,  some¬ 
how,  have  convinced  themselves  the 
Americans  would  tolerate  a  totally  secret 
KGB-like  intelligence  service.” 

“But,  the  worst  offender  is  the  Reagan 
Administration,”  Friedheim  said  in  re¬ 


marks  prepared  for  the  keynote  address 
at  the  54th  annual  Georgia  Press  Institute 
in  Athens,  February  18.  He  said  the 
Administration  "seems  deliberately  bent 
on  replacing  our  historic  presumption  of 
openness  in  government  with  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  closure.” 

Having  referred  earlier  to  the  harsh  res¬ 
trictions  on  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  imposed  in  Poland  under  martial  law, 
Friedheim  said,  “Won’t  the  Polish  cen¬ 
sors  laugh  if  the  Americans  censor  them¬ 
selves!” 

If  the  “philosophy  of  closure  triumphs 
in  Washington,  it  will  trickle  down  most 
surely  to  state  governments,  and  local 
courts  and  school  boards,”  he  said. 
“Your  own  work  on  open  meetings  will 
suffer  irreparable  damage.  On  the  inter¬ 
national  front,  UNESCO  will  be  greatly 
encouraged  in  pursuit  of  its  Soviet- 
backed  plans  to  promote  government 
control  of  the  media.” 

Friedheim  urged  those  in  the  Press  In¬ 
stitute  audience  to  find  out  how  their  con¬ 


gressmen  stand  on  open  government  and 
remind  them  “that  this  society  is  free  and 
strong  because  it  is  an  open  society.” 

Friedheim,  a  former  Pentagon  public 
affairs  officer,  was  particularly  derisive 
of  a  Defense  Department  proposal  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  entirely  new  category  of  classi¬ 
fied  information.  “To  withhold  from  the 
public  whole  categories  of  information 
now  available,  secrecy-makers  would 
have  to  decide  only  that  if  others  know 
the  information,  the  U.S.  would  lose  an 
advantage,”  he  said. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  has  supported  adding  the 
Restricted  category  to  the  existing  Con¬ 
fidential,  Secret  and  Top  Secret  classi¬ 
fication  levels.  According  to  Weinberger 
memos  cited  by  the  Post,  the  Restricted 
classification  would  apply  to  “a  wide 
range  of  government  information  that 
currently  is  below  the  threshhold  of  the 
criteria  for  classification  but,  nonethe¬ 
less,  requires  a  minimal  degree  of  safe¬ 
guarding.” 

The  Post  documents  say  the  proposed 
classification  could  be  imposed  on  in¬ 
formation  when  its  disclosure,  "either  by 
itself  or  in  the  context  of  other  informa- 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


Graham  says  ANPA  to  take 
a  more  active  iobbying  roie 


Fearing  competing  interests  were  gain¬ 
ing  an  advantage  by  actively  lobbying 
government,  the  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
decided  to  abandon  the  association’s  tra¬ 
ditional  "low  profile,”  “above-the-fray” 
stance  and  make  its  views  known  “in  a  far 
more  active  way.” 

"Government  seems  to  be  involved  in 
an  even  wider  variety  of  areas  that  have, 
or  soon  may  have,  an  impact  on  newspap¬ 
ers,”  said  Katharine  Graham,  ANPA 
chairman,  in  an  address  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Association  February 
18.  Yet,  while  the  pattern  of  government 
involvement  intensified  in  the  last  few 
years,  ANPA  “had  been  circling  around” 
the  fundamental  question  of  whether  it 
should  assume  an  active  role  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  arena,  Graham  said. 

“A  lot  of  publishers — and  I  include  my¬ 
self  among  them — had  long  been  more 


than  a  bit  dubious  about  the  wisdom  of 
ANPA  becoming  very  active  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  area  .  .  .”  Graham  said. 
“Some  of  us  still  felt  that  since  our  ndNvs- 
papers  report  on  the  working  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment — and  comment  on  the  actions  of 
the  government  on  our  editorial  pages — 
we  really  did  not  want  to  be  in  the  position 
of  going  to  the  government  and  urging  it 
to  take  specific  actions.” 


ANPA  is  suing  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice.  See  story  on  page  12. 


One  issue  that  caused  the  associaton  to 
re-evaluate  its  government  affairs  role, 
Graham  said,  was  the  surfacing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1980  of  tele¬ 
communications  legislation  that  would 
have  cut  the  legal  restraints  keeping  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 


from  moving  into  electronic  publishing. 

According  to  Graham,  ANPA’s 
“above-the-fray  stance  was  putting  the 
newspaper  industry  at  an  increasing  dis¬ 
advantage.  Just  on  this  telecommunica¬ 
tions  legislation,  for  example,  we  knew 
that  literally  thousands  of  Bell  officials 
around  the  country  were  lobbying  their 
representatives.  We  knew  that  AT&T 
had  retained  some  very  high-powered 
lobbyists.  And  a  variety  of  other  com¬ 
panies  with  stakes  in  this  legislation  had 
also  lined  up  an  array  of  influential  lob¬ 
byists  to  represent  them  .  .  .” 

“The  question  facing  ANPA  was 
whether  the  government’s  impact  on  so 
many  facets  of  our  business  had  become 
so  pervasive — whether  other  interests 
were  gaining  such  an  advantage  over  us  in 
so  many  arenas  because  of  our  silence — 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  our  associaton 
to  make  our  views  known  on  issues  of 
importance  to  newspaper  in  a  far  more 
active  way.” 

Graham  went  on  to  say  that  the  ANPA 
board  decided  the  association  should  take 
on  an  active  government  affairs  role.  As  an 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Postal  Service 
sued  by  ANPA 


By  George  Brandon 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  sued  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  in  an  effort  to  block  a  Post¬ 
al  Service  plan  to  postpone  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  requirement  that  free-circulation 
publications  mailed  second-class  develop 
a  list  of  those  who  request  receipt  of  the 
publications. 

Katharine  Graham,  ANPA  chairman, 
said  the  proposed  rule  change  “works  to 
the  advantage  of  free  publications  and 
threatens  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
second-class  rate  category”  traditionally 
used  by  newspaper  publishers. 

The  “requester  rule”  first  was  prop¬ 
osed  by  the  Postal  Service  in  March  1981 
as  part  of  a  general  rate  increase  proceed¬ 
ing.  At  that  time,  the  old  “controlled  cir¬ 
culation”  category  used  by  many  give¬ 
away  publications  was  dropped  in  favor 
of  a  new  “Alternative  H”  classification  in 
the  second-class  rate  structure. 

The  Postal  Service  said  publishers 
would  have  to  develop  evidence  that  at 
least  50%  of  those  receiving  the  free- 
circulation  publications  had  requested 
them,  if  the  publications  were  to  qualify 
for  the  special  second-class  rates  under 
Alternative  II.  Otherwise,  the  publica¬ 


tions  would  have  to  be  mailed  third-class. 

But  in  announcing  the  classification 
changes,  the  Postal  Service  established  a 
one  year  grace  period  to  give  publishers 
time  to  develop  requester  lists.  The  dead¬ 
line  was  March  20,  1982. 

Then,  the  Postal  Service  began  to  get 
complaints  from  free-circulation  pub¬ 
lishers  about  the  expense  of  surveying 
their  distribution  list  or  soliciting  reques¬ 
ters.  And  congressional  budget  cuts  last 
year  ended  a  postal  subsidy  for  second- 
class  newspapers  mailed  out  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  publication,  eliminating  a  rate 
advantage  previously  available  only  to 
paid-circulation  newspapers. 

Now  the  Postal  Service  has  proposed 
dropping  the  long-standing  requirement 
that  more  than  50%  of  newspapers  mailed 
second-class  go  to  paid  subscribers.  The 
Postal  Service  also  signaled  its  intention 
to  delay  indefinitely  implementation  of 
the  requester  rule  for  what  had  been 
“controlled-circulation”  publications. 
The  ANPA  suit  filed  two  weeks  ago  asks 
a  federal  district  court  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  throw  out  the  rule  change  post¬ 
poning  the  “requester”  requirements. 

Pam  Riley,  an  ANPA  staff  lawyer  who 
helped  prepare  the  lawsuit,  said  the  asso¬ 
ciation  also  intends  to  file  comments 


opposing  the  Postal  Service  proposal  to 
do  away  with  the  “50%-plus-one-copy” 
paid  subscriber  rule  in  regular  second- 
class  (not  Alternative  II). 

Currently,  to  qualify  for  second-class 
rates  and  expedited  delivery,  paid- 
circulation  newspapers  also  must  contain 
at  least  25%  editorial  (i.e.  not  advertising) 
matter  in  half  the  issues  published  during 
a  year.  A  similar  rule  requires  free- 
circulation  papers  to  contain  at  least  25% 
editorial  in  each  issue.  Another  rule  re¬ 
quires  give-aways  to  contain  at  least  24 
pages. 

Riley  said  dropping  the  paid-subscriber 
rule  in  second-class  would  leave  only  the 
“vague”  rules  on  editorial  content  and 
page  count  separating  paid  and  free  pub¬ 
lications. 

In  proposing  to  drop  the  subscriber  re¬ 
quirement,  the  Postal  Service  said  it 
could  save  money  by  not  having  to  verify 
compliance  and  also  relieve  publishers  of 
the  “burden  and  expense”  of  complying 
with  the  regulation.  The  Postal  Service 
also  said  the  rule  no  longer  was  needed 
because  direct  government  subsidies  of 
second-class,  out-of-county  newspaper 
rates  had  been  phased  out. 

Although  many  ANPA  member  pub¬ 
lishers  also  publish  give-away  “shop¬ 
pers”  free-circulation  newspapers,  Riley 
said  the  association’s  Postal  Committee 
decided  it  was  in  publishers’  “long-term 
interests”  to  maintain  the  “second-class 
privileges  (newspapers)  have  enjoyed 
since  the  beginning  of  this  country.” 


Reinstated  editor 
assails  N.Y.  News 

A  black  editor  of  the  New  York  News 
who  was  suspended  with  pay  in  Decem¬ 
ber  for  “an  apparent  conflict  of  interest” 
has  been  reinstated  as  a  copy  editor. 

Causewell  Vaughn  was  Sunday  editor 
of  the  News’  Manhattan/Bronx  section. 
Executive  editor  James  Wieghart  sus¬ 
pended  Vaughn  after  learning  he  had  de¬ 
faulted  on  a  $2,000  loan  which  was  co¬ 
signed  by  Rep.  Frederick  Richmond, 
Democrat  of  Brooklyn. 

The  loan  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
1979.  Vaughn,  who  has  been  with  the 
News  for  nearly  eight  years,  was  named 
Brooklyn  editor  of  the  News  in  March, 
1979.  He  was  transferred  to  Manhattan  in 
December,  1979,  and  became  Manhattan/ 
Bronx  Sunday  editor. 

Richmond  told  News  editors  he  repaid 
the  loan  for  Vaughn. 

The  suspension  lasted  six  weeks. 
Vaughn  did  not  suffer  any  loss  of  pay 
when  he  returned  to  work.  He  said  he 
considers  his  new  post  as  a  suburban 
copy  edtor  to  be  “a  demotion.” 

“He  has  not  been  demoted,”  Wieghart 
said  of  Vaughn.  “I  just  reassigned  him 
because  other  people  were  doing  his  job. 
If  he’s  unhappy  with  his  job,  he  may  be 
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reassigned.” 

Wieghart  said  he  also  “ordered” 
Vaughn  to  “make  restitution  to  Rich¬ 
mond”  and  put  a  “letter  of  reprimand  in 
his  file.” 

Vaughn’s  suspension  prompted  David 
Hardy,  a  reporter  for  the  News’  Brooklyn 
section  and  head  of  the  paper’s  black 
caucus,  to  send  a  memo  to  Wieghart  last 
December  about  the  incident. 

Hardy’s  memo  stated,  “In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  caucus,  Vaughn’s  alleged 
transgression  pales  when  compared  to  in¬ 
cidents  of  gross  conflict  of  interest”  in¬ 
volving  white  News  staffers. 

The  memo  detailed  cases  where  News 
editorial  employees  or  members  of  their 
families  worked  for  local  politicians  while 
the  staffers  continued  to  cover  them  for 
the  paper. 

To  his  knowledge.  Hardy  stated,  no 
action  was  ever  taken  against  any  of  the 
white  staffers. 

Hardy  wrote  that  the  caucus  was  con¬ 
cerned  a  “double  standard”  existed  at 
the  News,  “one  for  whites,  a  more  severe 
one  for  blacks.” 

“If  there  was  any  question  about  rac¬ 
ism  at  the  Daily  News,  it’s  been  dispelled 
by  the  action  taken  against  me,”  Vaughn 
said.  “There  are  so  many  glaring  exam¬ 
ples  of  conflict  of  interest  in  the  city 
room.” 


Vaughn  contended  that  one  reason  the 
News  took  action  against  him  was  to 
weaken  the  black  caucus.  About  19  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  caucus  have  filed  complaints 
against  the  News  with  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission  and  with 
New  York  City’s  Human  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  complaints  allege  the  News  discri¬ 
minates  against  its  black  employees  both 
in  pay  increases  and  promotions. 

Last  October,  the  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  said,  “It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
investigator  that  each  and  every  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Respondent  institutes  a 
recommendation  of  probable  cause  for 
further  action.” 

Wieghart  said  Vaughn’s  allegations  of 
racism  in  his  case  were  “ludicrous  on  the 
face  of  it.  I  don’t  think  the  punishment 
was  harsh.  It  was  the  minimum.” 

He  continued,  “I  don’t  choose  to  hold 
anybody  to  a  low  common  denominator 
of  behavior.  I  hold  them  to  a  relatively 
high  standard.” 

Wieghart  said  he  investigated  the 
allegations  in  Hardy’s  memo  and  found 
them  to  be  “partly  true,  partly  wrong. 
Really,  they  were  irrelevant.” 

Vaughn  was  “working  on  the  Brooklyn 
section  when  he  took  the  loan,”  Wieghart 
said,  adding  this  was  “a  case  of  very  poor 
judgment.” 
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In  wake  of  Bulletin  demise 

Philadelphia  dailies  begin 
massive  editorial  expansion 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Knight-Ridder’s  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News  have  begun  an  extensive 
editorial  expansion  following  the  demise 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  January 
28. 

Zach  Stalberg,  executive  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  a  six  days  a  week,  afternoon 
tabloid,  said,  “We’re  hiring  27  people 
now  and  nine  more  by  mid-year.  Of  the 
27,  roughly  20  are  from  the  Bulletin.” 

He  said  eight  reporters  were  added  to 
“different  beats”  on  the  city  staff. 

The  News  is  forming  a  suburban  news 
operation,  Stalberg  remarked.  He  said 
five  reporters  and  an  editor  will  comprise 
the  new  department.  Three  of  the  repor¬ 
ters  will  be  located  at  suburban  bureaus. 

The  News  added  two  columnists  to  its 
sports  coverage,  an  area  “rather  heavy 
here  anyway,”  Stalberg  said.  The  col¬ 
umnists  are  Richie  Ashburn,  former  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Phillies  outfielder  who  now 
does  radio  announcing  for  the  team,  and 
Mark  Whicker,  whom  Stalberg  called 
“the  Bulletin’s  lead  sports  columnist.” 

Sandy  Grady,  the  Bulletin’s  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist,  and  Rose  DeWolf,  a  Bulle¬ 
tin  columnist  on  local  affairs,  have  also 
joined  the  Daily  News. 

Stalberg  said  the  Daily  News  has 
“added  five  news  pages  already”  and 
“four  more  are  to  come.” 

The  Daily  News  has  also  added  a 
second  op-ed  page. 

Stalberg  described  the  News  as  a  “very 
opinion  oriented,  very  column  oriented” 
newspaper.  “With  Grady,  five  of  our  col¬ 
umnists  will  be  up  front,  a  couple  extra 
will  be  on  the  op-ed  pages,  and  several  in 
sports.” 

A  new  business  section  is  “slated  for 
early  spring,”  Stalberg  continued.  “I’m 
sure  it  will  be  locally  oriented.  We  have 
an  enough  of  an  audience  beyond  blue 
collar  to  more  than  justify  it.” 

Stalberg  explained  the  Daily  News  edi¬ 
tors  are  trying  to  decide  if  the  business 
section  should  be  “a  consumer,  mid¬ 
management,  or  small  business  oriented 
section.” 

The  Daily  News  is  conducting  a  survey 
to  “figure  out  who  are  new  readers  are,” 
Stalberg  said.  He  remarked  the  Daily 
News  will  build  its  new  business  section 
with  the  new  audience  in  mind. 

$1  million  hike 

The  Daily  News  will  add  “$1  million 
annually”  to  its  news  budget  as  a  result  of 
its  editorial  expansion,  Stalberg  said.  He 
noted  the  sum  represents  “about  a  20% 
increase”  in  the  news  budget. 

Steve  Lovelady,  associate  executive 
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editor,  said  the  Inquirer  will  be  hiring 
“over  50”  editorial  staffers  and  have  a 
20%  expansion  of  its  news  hole. 

Some  of  the  hirees  will  replace  Inquirer 
staffers  sent  overseas  to  open  four  new 
bureaus  in  New  Delhi,  London,  Cairo, 
and  Nairobi.  The  Inquirer  already  has 
bureaus  in  Rome  and  Bangkok. 

The  paper  also  will  open  two  more 
national  bureaus  in  New  Orleans  and 
Boston  with  one  reporter  each.  Its  other 
national  bureaus  are  in  New  York,  Chica¬ 
go,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  Houston. 

The  paper  is  “beefing  up  our  suburban 
coverage  and  beefing  up  our  business 
staff,”  Lovelady  said,  as  well  as  adding 
an  arts  writer  to  its  arts  section  and  fea¬ 
ture  writers  to  its  new,  “amalgamated 
features  section.  People! Home! Enter¬ 
tainment.” 

A  new,  tabloid  book  section  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Sunday  paper.  Previously, 
book  reviews  were  part  of  Sunday’s  arts 
and  leisure  section. 

More  staffers  will  also  join  the  copy 
desk  and  sports  department. 

“The  new  people  are  sprinkled  all  over 
the  paper,”  Lovelady  said.  “There’s 
hardly  a  section  we’re  not  trying  to  im¬ 
prove.” 

Lovelady  commented  the  Inquirer  was 
making  “incremental  improvements  ev¬ 
ery  year  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  ” 
With  the  new  revenues  expected  from  the 
Bulletin’s  demise,  the  improvements  can 
now  come  “in  quantum  leaps.  The  situa¬ 
tion  really  demands  it.” 

The  Daily  News’  circulation  has  grown 
by  “at  least  60,000”  since  the  Bulletin 
folded,  said  Bob  O’Sullivan,  circulation 
director.  “We  expect  over  300,000  net 
soon.” 

He  said  about  10,000  of  the  new  cir¬ 
culation  came  from  home  delivery,  pri¬ 
marily  to  former  Bulletin  subscribers, 
and  the  other  50,000  was  from  street 
sales. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  seven  day, 
morning  paper,  has  picked  up  “over 
100,000  daily”  circulation  and  in  “the 
200,000  range”  on  Sundays,  said  its  cir¬ 
culation  director,  Carlton  Rosenberg. 

The  gains  give  the  Inquirer  about 
525,000  daily  circulation  and  over  one 
million  Sunday  circulation. 

Rosenberg  said  he  hired  “60  to  65” 
circulation  employees  from  the  Bulletin 
to  convert  defunct  papers  subscribers  to 
Inquirer  home  delivery. 

Ad  gains 

The  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  have  both 
gained  in  advertising  in  the  last  two  weeks 
with  the  most  dramatic  increases  being  in 


the  tabloid  paper. 

“We  started  off  with  a  pretty  big  hunk 
of  business,”  said  Jerry  Parichy,  ad 
director  of  the  Inquirer.  “We  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  huge  gains.” 

He  said  the  Inquirer  has  gained  more 
linage  daily  than  on  Sunday. 

At  year-end  1981,  the  Inquirer  had 
69.8%  of  all  newspaper  advertising,  in¬ 
cluding  preprints,  versus  the  Bulletin. 
The  Inquirer’s  seven-day  ad  totals  versus 
the  Bulletin  at  year-end  included  80.4%  of 
classified,  68.5%  of  department  store 
ROP.  63%  of  retail  ROP.  and  58.9%  of 
national. 

Advertising  gains  at  the  Daily  News 
“have  been  great,”  said  Rod  Wishart,  ad 
director.  “We’re  carrying  a  lot  of  new 
accounts  and  getting  increased  business 
from  existing  accounts.” 

Wishart  and  Parichy  said  it  is  “too  ear¬ 
ly”  to  give  linage  tabulations  for  their  ad 
gains. 

The  two  papers  instituted  rate  in¬ 
creases  on  February  1.  This  week  they 
announced  a  second  rate  increase  to  take 
into  account  their  increased  circulation 
and  increased  costs. 

The  new  rates  will  not  take  effect  until 
April. 

If  the  papers  do  not  achieve  their 
guaranteed  cost  per  thousand  or  better, 
they  will  roll  back  the  rates  and  give 
advertisers  a  rebate,  Jerry  Tillis,  senior 
vicepresident,  said. 

Though  revenues  at  both  papers  have 
grown  from  the  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  gains,  the  increases  have  not  been 
enough  to  cover  increased  costs  resulting 
from  greater  newsprint  usage,  greater  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  more  people  on  the  payroll. 

The  two  papers  expect  to  meet  those 
cost  increases  when  the  new  ad  rates  go 
into  effect. 

“It  isn’t  going  to  cost  advertisers  moi 
on  a  cost  per  thousand  basis,  and  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  lower  than  their  current 
cost  per  thousand,”  said  Bill  Broom, 
vicepresident  for  public  affairs.  “If  we 
don’t  sustain  our  new  circulation,  then 
we  will  rebate  and  roll  back  rates.” 

The  Philadelphia  papers  are  not  con¬ 
templating  any  price  increases,  said  John 
Brown,  circulation  director. 

Drivers  strike 
N.Y.  Times 

A  wildcat  strike  by  the  drivers  union 
suspended  publication  of  the  Wednesday 
(February  24)  New  York  Times.  The 
strike  began  about  9:30  P.M.  on  Februai . 
23  as  the  Times'  first  city  edition  was 
going  to  press. 

John  Pomfret.  executive  vicepresident 
and  Times  general  manager,  said  the 
work  stoppage  resulted  from  the  paper’s 
“refusal  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  in  bogus  overtime  pay  to  Bernard 
Weisner.  who  is  a  chapel  chairman  of  the 
driver's  union,  but  who  performs  no 
duties  for  the  Times.” 
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NPR  drops  plan 
to  purchase  UPl 

Exploratory  talks  aboout  a  proposed 
merger  of  United  Press  International  with 
the  non-profit  National  Public  Radio  have 
been  terminated. 

“The  initial  deal  we  talked  about  is 
dead,”  NPR  director  Frank  Mankiewicz 
said  from  the  NPR  offices  in  Washington. 
“If  it  comes  up  again  it’ll  have  to  be  re¬ 
vived.” 

The  NPR  board  of  directors,  meeting  in 
the  Dallas  suburb  of  Irving,  decided  to 
drop  the  proposal,  which  would  have  re¬ 
quired  that  NPR  assume  the  wire  service 
from  its  owner,  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  and 


then  obtain  donations  from  several 
foundations  to  absorb  projected  operat¬ 
ing  losses. 

Edward  W.  Estlow,  president  of  E.W. 
Scripps,  said  in  Cincinnati,  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  company: 

“NPR  has  been  exploring  it,  but  it  nev¬ 
er  progressed  beyond  the  interest  stage. 
There  have  never  been  serious  negotia¬ 
tions  between  us.” 

Mankiewicz  indicated  NPR  would  re¬ 
main  in  contact  with  UPI  about  possible 
cooperation  in  the  communications  tech¬ 
nology  area,  including  the  use  of  satel¬ 
lites. 

“We  have  been  interested  in  possible 
technology  cooperation,”  Estlow  said, 
“but  that  again  is  a  exploratory  matter.” 


400  attend  midwest 
production  meeting 

By  Celeste  Huenergard 

The  37th  annual  meeting  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Confer¬ 
ence  last  week  in  Milwaukee  offered 
roughly  400  production  supervisors  a 
chance  to  view  equipment  innovations 
and  discuss  industry  advances. 

The  program,  which  in  the  past  turned 
the  podium  over  to  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  executives,  this  year  gave  top  billing 
to  vendors. 

Attendance  at  the  four-day  event  was 
estimated  to  be  down  about  50%  due  to 
newspaper  budget  cutbacks. 

The  following  is  a  wrap-up  of  some  of 
the  newspaper  representatives’  presenta¬ 
tions: 

Robert  Gallagher,  editor  of  the  Green 
Bay  (Wise.)  Press  Gazette,  called  on  his 
audience  to  rekindle  the  collective  pur¬ 
suit  for  accuracy  that  occurred  before  the 
new  technology  dismantled  the  support 
system  which  used  to  exist  in  the  back- 
shop. 

“1  can’t  tell  you  what  it  does  to  me 
today  when  a  sweet  young  thing  who’s 
pasting  up  page  one  admits  to  me  without 
a  twinge  of  embarrassment  that  she 
doesn’t  read  our  paper — and  isn’t  very 
bright,”  Gallagher  declared.  “What  we 
produce  is  a  very  fragile  product  that  one 
careless  error  can  undo  years  of  serious 
effort  and  nurturing.” 

Gallagher  asked  his  listeners  to  remem¬ 
ber  back  to  the  days  when  proofreaders 
not  only  “read  for  accuracy  but  for  sense” 
and  said  that  these  “former  custodians 
and  guardians  of  our  credibility”  are 
being  replaced  by  people  who  merely 
“follow  copy.” 

He  said  it  was  imperative  that  young 
people  coming  into  the  business  under¬ 
stand  “that  everyone  is  intricately  in¬ 
volved”  in  protecting  the  accuracy  of  the 
paper’s  contents. 

“Even  with  all  the  new  technology  it’s 
still  people  who  put  out  the  papers  .  .” 

If  there  were  any  doubts  that  newspap¬ 


ers  are  headed  toward  an  early  grave, 
Eugene  Keating,  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  did  his 
best  to  dispel  them. 

“Newspapers  are  here  to  stay,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “1  think  we’ll  be  around  fora  long 
time  to  come  because  in  a  very  practical 
sense  you’ve  got  to  get  information  to  the 
mind — and  reading  is  much  more  effi¬ 
cient.  You  certainly  could  not  teach  a 
person  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  philosopher 
with  prerecorded  tapes  or  before  a 
screen.” 

Referring  to  McCann-Erickson’s  esti¬ 
mates  that  $17.6  billion  of  the  total  $28.8 
billion  spent  on  advertising  in  1981  went 
to  newspapers,  Keating  said  afterwards 
that  even  though  a  newspaper’s  best 
editorial  efforts  may  only  be  read  by  20% 
of  its  readers,  it  is  these  readers  who  have 
the  greatest  effect  on  the  community. 

“To  assume  that  this  20%  is  going  to 
watch  cable  or  that  it  will  be  economically 
feasible  for  cable  companies  to  provide 
this  small  segment  with  information  is  de¬ 
batable. 

Keating  said  his  papers’  own  parent 
company.  Journal  Company,  has  leased 
two  cable  channels  in  Milwaukee’s  sub¬ 
urbs  and  will  begin  to  offer  sometime  this 
spring,  a  24-hour  news  service  on  one 
channel  and  advertising  on  the  other. 

The  electronic  news  pagination  test  re¬ 
cently  conducted  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  is  finished  and  “we’ve 
found  that  the  system  works,”  Rodger 
Adams,  assistant  to  the  Star  editor, 
announced  during  the  meeting. 

The  system,  devised  by  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  daily  in  conjunction  with  Atex,  at 
this  point  offers  only  text  and  no 
graphics. 

“We’re  waiting  for  technology  to  be¬ 
come  cheaper  before  we  add  graphic 
capability,”  an  Atex  spokesman  said. 

Adams  reported  that  his  company  cur¬ 
rently  is  negotiating  a  contract  with 
Atex  which  he  hopes  will  be  signed 
before  the  ANPA/Rl  show  this  spring. 
The  contract,  valued  at  between  $750,000 
to  $1,250,000,  would  call  for  the  first  in¬ 
stallation  phase  of  layout  terminals  to  be¬ 
gin  before  the  end  of  1982. 


Armed  thieves  rob 
New  York  News 

Three  gun  toting  bandits  stole  $125,000 
from  the  New  York  News’  Brooklyn 
printing  plant  on  February  20. 

The  robbers  pointed  a  gun  at  a  security 
guard’s  head,  took  his  keys,  and  entered 
the  cashier’s  office  where  they  forced  Ro¬ 
ger  Boger,  50,  to  open  the  safe  at  gun¬ 
point.  Boger  is  a  14  year  veteran  at  the 
News. 

After  cleaning  out  the  safe,  the  bandits 
handcuffed  Boger  and  put  masking  tape 
over  his  mouth  and  left  him  on  the  floor. 

The  robbers  then  tied  up  the  security 
guard,  Thomas  Clohessy,  and  abducted 
him  in  a  News  van  parked  in  front  of  the 
Pacific  Street  plant.  Eight  blocks  away, 
the  robbers  pistol  whipped  Clohessy  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  van  to  get  into  a  waiting 
getaway  car  driven  by  a  woman  accom¬ 
plice. 

Clohessy’s  kicking  inside  the  van 
attracted  the  attention  of  passersby,  who 
called  police. 

The  guard  was  treated  for  head  injuries 
at  a  local  hospital  and  later  helped  police 
draw  coposite  sketches  of  the  three  ban¬ 
dits. 

The  sketches  were  published  in  the 
News  along  with  its  account  of  the  rob¬ 
bery. 

This  was  the  second  robbery  at  the 
News’  Brooklyn  plant.  In  April,  1%1, 
bandits  kidnapped  a  cashier  on  his  way  to 
work  and  took  his  key  to  the  cashier’s 
officer.  They  stole  $63,000  in  payroll 
funds  and  receipts. 

In  1961,  the  News  ran  the  same  front 
page  headline  of  the  robbery,  “We  Wuz 
Robbed.” 


Reporter  gets  $25,000 
in  wrongful  dismissal 

Journalist  David  Scott  has  reached  an 
out-of-court  settlement  worth  about 
$25,000  in  his  lawsuit  against  Toronto 
Star  Newspapers,  Ltd.  for  wrongful  dis¬ 
missal. 

Scott,  35,  was  editor  of  The  City  maga¬ 
zine,  a  supplement  to  the  Star's  Sunday 
edition,  when  the  magazine  folded  in 
March,  1980.  He  subsequently  turned 
down  an  offer  of  another  position  with  the 
Star.  John  Laskin,  Scott’s  lawyer,  said 
the  settlement  was  reached  the  same  day 
the  case  began  in  court. 

The  settlement  included  $17,500  in  lieu 
of  notice  of  dismissal,  court  costs  and  an 
agreement  to  drop  a  counter-claim 
against  Scott  for  about  $7,000  in  wages 
the  Star  had  continued  to  pay  into  an 
account  for  him  after  he  stopped  working. 

Scott  has  been  working  as  a  freelance 
editor  and  reporter  since  the  City  folded. 
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Newsroom  overtime  rules 
concern  NENA  publishers 


By  Bill  Gloede 

With  two  New  England  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  having  been  served  with  official 
complaints  concerning  newsroom  over¬ 
time  policy  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department,  executives 
of  other  New  England  newspapers  are  clear¬ 
ly  concerned  that  their  papers  may  be  next. 

The  New  England  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  during  its  first  annual  winter 
meeting  in  Boston  last  week,  devoted 
much  of  its  progiam  to  those  concerns. 

The  Middlesex  (Mass.)  News  was  the 
first  to  be  investigated  by  the  wage  and 
hour  division.  The  complaint  sought 
$188,000  in  back  overtime,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  agreed  to  a  settlement  in  which  it 
would  pay  $88,000. 

The  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  has  also 
been  served  with  a  complaint,  but  the 
paper  is  not  currently  considering  a  set¬ 
tlement  —  it  is  ready  to  go  to  court  and 
challenge  the  department's  interpretation 
of  reporters  as  non-professional  em¬ 
ployees.  (E&P,  February  6,  1982). 

Three  other  New  England  newspapers 
also  reported  being  under  investigation 
by  the  wage  and  hour  division. 

Under  federal  labor  law,  professional 
employees,  as  defined  by  U.S.  Labor  De¬ 
partment  guidelines,  are  exempt  from  the 
nation’s  overtime  laws.  Reporters,  cur¬ 
rently,  are  not  considered  professionals. 

Michael  Coughlin,  the  Monitor’s 
general  manager,  told  the  NENA  that 
“the  prognosis  is  guarded’’  concerning 
the  court  challenge.  He  explained  that  the 
Monitor’s  situation  is  unusual  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways. 

“This  is  not  a  case  involving  a  blatant 
violation  of  record  keeping  or  an  overt 
policy  of  staff  abuse,  but  it’s  based  on  a 
less  substantial  and  subtle  allegation,’’ 
said  Coughlin.  And  he  noted  that  there 
are  three  unusual  aspects  to  the  case. 

“We  were  told  that  there  existed  a 
pervasive  and  subtle  atmosphere  that  dis¬ 
suaded  people  from  putting  in  for  all  the 
overtime  they  worked,”  he  explained. 
He  said  he  was  not  quite  sure  what  that 
meant. 

A  second  “unusual”  point  is  the  for¬ 
mula  for  payment  of  back  overtime  de¬ 
rived  by  the  compliance  officer  for  the 
wage  and  hour  division.  The  formula,  he 
said,  used  a  sample  of  those  who  felt  they 
had  not  been  paid  for  all  the  overtime  they 
had  worked.  They  were  asked  to  estimate 
how  much  time  they  were  not  paid  for.  An 
average  was  calculated,  adjusted  for  holi¬ 
days  and  short  work  weeks,  then  applied 
to  everyone  for  the  two-year  period  of  the 
audit. 

The  third  aspect  cited  by  Coughlin  is 


what  he  calls  a  “quandary”  into  which 
the  newspaper  has  been  thrown  by  the 
complaint. 

He  explained,  “Because  we  want  to, 
we’re  trying  to  create  an  environment  in 
our  newsroom  that  is  professionally  sti¬ 
mulating  —  a  newsroom  that  is  staffed  by 
bright  and  ambitious  men  and  women 
who  live  and  breathe  their  work  every 
minute  —  an  environment  where  trust 
and  Judgment  are  valued  and  assured  — 
an  environment  that’s  open  and  providing 
a  license  to  reach  for  excellence.” 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  continued,  “in 
order  to  protect  the  paper  from  exposure 
to  major  wage  and  hour  action,  we  would 
have  to  keep  the  newsroom  and  each  re¬ 
porter  under  constant  supervision  —  lock 
the  newsroom  door  at  5:30,  which  was 
suggested  by  wage  and  hour,  by  the  way. 
(We  would)  not  use  just  our  time  slips,  but 
a  time  clock  —  force  each  staffer  to  sign  a 
document  that  they  understand  our  over¬ 
time  rules  and  would  forever  obey  them, 
so  help  them  God,  and  otherwise  create 
something  of  a  siege  mentality.  I  think 
that’s  the  Catch  22  facing  any  publisher  in 
a  similar  situation.” 

Changing  the  interpretation  of  repor¬ 
ters  as  non-professionals  would  “elimin¬ 
ate  the  overtime  exposure  and  make  the 
already  difficult  task  of  creating  the  ideal 
environment  more  attainable,”  Coughlin 
said. 

At  the  News,  a  complaint  by  an  em¬ 
ployee  led  to  an  investigation  by  the  wage 
and  hour  division  which  began  with  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  all  employees  by  mail  at  their  home 
addresses.  “They  came  back  and  told  us 
editorial  employees  were  working  12 
hours  a  day,”  said  William  B.  Parry,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News. 

Eventually,  the  News  hammered  out  a 
settlement  with  the  wage  and  hour  divi¬ 
sion  which  amounted  to  paying  the  news¬ 
room  employees  five  hours  per  week  in 
back  overtime. 

Parry  admits,  “We  were  a  little  slop¬ 
py”  in  record  keeping.  The  paper  did  not 
keep  actual  records  of  hours  worked. 

Parry  said  the  newspaper  based  its  case 
on  two  points,  one  that  reporters  reported 
their  own  hours,  and,  two,  that  reporters 
are  in  fact  professionals. 

“Back  in  ’36  or  so  when  they  originally 
wrote  the  law,”  said  Parry,  “a  reporter 
was  slightly  different.  They  wrote  it  for 
metropolitan  papers  which  used  legmen 
and  many  rewrite  people  —  the  legmen 
may  have  been  high  school  graduates  or 
they  may  not  have  been.” 

He  continued,  “Today,  reporters  are 
professionals.  They  go  to  special  schools. 
We  could  prove  that  in  all  instances,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  last 
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five  years  we’ve  hired  only  people 
who’ve  had  some  experience  at  some 
other  paper  or  graduates  from  journalism 
schools.” 

The  newspaper  did  not  want  to  take  the 
case  to  court.  Parry  explained,  because  it 
is  a  Harte-Hanks  property.  Harte-Hanks 
owns  several  broadcast  stations,  which 
are  subject  to  Federal  Communications 
Commission  rulings.  It  was  feared  that 
the  newspaper  may  be  charged  with  some 
illegal  practice  which  could,  in  turn,  lead 
to  a  challenge  of  the  company's  broadcast 
licenses,  in  much  the  same  way  the  the 
licenses  of  RKO  General  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  challenged  recently. 

Perry  noted  that  “what  they’re  looking 
for  is  settlements  —  Fm  not  so  sure  they 
want  to  go  to  court.  If  they  lose  that  (non¬ 
professional  status  of  reporters),  they’ve 
lost  quite  a  few  employees.” 

On  a  brighter  note,  the  NENA,  less 
than  a  year  old,  counts  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  90  of  a  possible  95  New  England 
newspapers,  according  to  George  W. 
Wilson,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Monitor  and  president  of  the  NENA.  He 
said  that  NENA  has  already  established 
more  seminars  aimed  at  “the  total  news¬ 
paper”  than  two  other  major  regional 
associations  combined. 

Wilson  nominated 
for  ANPA  board 

The  nominating  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  recommended  the  election  of 
George  W.  Wilson,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  to 
the  ANPA  board  of  directors,  according 
to  Katharine  Graham,  ANPA  president 
and  chairman  of  the  Washington  Post 
Company. 

Graham  made  the  announcement  dur¬ 
ing  a  luncheon  address  before  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Association  last 
week  in  Boston.  The  election  will  be  held 
during  ANPA's  annual  business  meeting 
in  April  in  San  Francisco, 

At  press  time,  ANPA  would  not  dis¬ 
close  other  nominations  for  the  board  nor 
would  it  specify  who  is  slated  to  retire 
from  the  board. 

Wilson  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
newly-formed  NENA  during  the  Boston 
meeting.  He  had  been  elected  president 
of  NENA  when  it  was  formed  last  year 
from  the  now  defunct  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  and  the  New  En¬ 
gland  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau. 
Wilson  had  been  president  of  NEDNA. 

Along  with  Wilson,  William  F.  Ludey 
Jr.,  business  manager  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Trihune  was  re-elected 
first  vicepresident;  Charles  P.  O’Donnell, 
senior  vicepresident/operations  and 
administration  for  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  <6  Bulletin  was  re-elected  second 
vicepresident;  and  Campbell  B.  Niven, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Brunswick 
(Me.)  Times-Record  was  re-elected 
secretary  treasurer. 
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Media  descend  on  Newport 
for  murder  trial  coverage 


By  James  J.  Gillis 

Newporters — usually  unfazed  by  visit¬ 
ing  kings,  presidents,  yachtsmen  and  mil¬ 
lionaires — can’t  read,  see  or  talk  enough 
about  the  Claus  von  Bulow  trial. 

Von  Bulow,  55,  former  “right  hand 
man”  to  oil  tycoon  J.  Paul  Getty,  is 
charged  with  trying  to  murder  his  wealthy 
wife  Martha,  50,  by  injecting  her  with 
insulin  on  December  27, 1979  and  Decem¬ 
ber  21, 1980,  at  their  posh  Newport  man¬ 
sion,  Clarendon  Court. 

Mrs.  von  Bulow  remains  in  a  coma  at 
New  York’s  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Hospital  where  she’s  been  described  as  a 
“vegetable”  with  no  hope  for  recovery. 

In  early  January — as  jury  selections  be¬ 
gan — New  York  magazine  called  von 
Bulow’s  wife  “the  Sleeping  Beauty,”  and 
the  name  has  stuck.  Since  then,  reporters 
have  cranked  out  miles  of  copy  about  this 
shy  beauty  and  her  family’s  life  behind 
the  white  mansion  walls. 

Readers  across  the  country  have  read 
of  Mrs.  von  Bulow’s  fondness  for  sweets, 
her  vanity,  her  drinking  habits,  her  ex¬ 
perience  with  Transcendental  Meditation 
and  her  constant  dieting  ...  ad  infini¬ 
tum.  Spectators  line  up  outside  the  court¬ 
house  two  hours  early  for  a  chance  to 
hear  testimony — even  if  it’s  dull  talk  of 
medical  records. 

70  media  people 

At  last  count,  more  than  70  media  peo¬ 
ple  had  signed  up  to  cover  the  trial.  Sever¬ 
al  of  them  had  arrived  from  London 
newspapers  and  German  magazines. 
Their  reporting  habits  are  curious. 

They  blow  into  town  to  cover  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  trial  their  readers  will  find 
most  fascinating  and  then  vanish  only  to 
be  replaced  by  reporters  from  other  far¬ 
away  lands. 

One  London  reporter  has  divided  his 
time  between  Newport  and  Atlanta 
where  he  also  covers  the  Wayne  B.  Wil¬ 
liams  murder  trial.  As  far  as  press  cover¬ 
age  goes,  he  said,  it’s  not  even  close.  Von 
Bulow  is  getting  far  more  ink. 

The  coverage  seems  to  be  cause  and 
effect.  The  more  spectators  that  are  sar- 
dined  into  the  courtroom,  the  more  repor¬ 
ters  arrive  in  Newport.  Or  is  it  the  other 
way  around? 

The  most  extensive  coverage  has  been 
provided  by  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  which  has  five  reporters  covering 
the  proceedings  at  various  times.  Some 
have  referred  to  the  Journal  team  as  the 
“von  Bureau”. 

Although  handicapped  by  a  small  staff 

(Gillis  is  a  reporter  covering  the  trial  for 
the  Newport  Daily  News.) 
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(seven  reporters),  the  Newport  Daily 
News,  an  afternoon  paper  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  16,000,  is  giving  prominent  play  to 
the  trial  and  its  effect  on  Newport. 

Elliot  K.  Stein,  managing  editor,  said 
his  paper  mapped  out  its  coverage  several 
months  before  the  trial,  realizing  this  is 
Newport’s  story  of  the  year  and  that  read¬ 
ers  would  turn  to  the  von  Bulow  story 
first. 

“We  realize  that  Newport  is  not  a  two 
smokestack  town  with  a  crysanthemum 
festival  in  the  fall,”  Stein  said.  “Plus  the 
fact  that  the  trial  has  European  and  inter¬ 
national  aspects.  And  von  Bulow  was  an 
aide  to  the  multibillionaire  J.  Paul  Getty. 

“We  put  a  couple  of  our  best  people  on 
the  story  and  we’ve  used  all  the  resources 
available  in  the  community  for  photos 
and  sidebars.  We  feel  we  owe  our  readers 
that  much.” 

Until  February  11,  Judge  Thomas  H. 
Needham,  who  is  presiding  over  the  case, 
had  not  mentioned  press  coverage.  But 
he  had  ruled  favorably  toward  the  media 
early  on.  He  denied  defense  motions  to 
prohibit  cameras  in  the  courtroom  and 
denied  a  motion  to  exclude  the  press  from 
pretrial  evidentiary  hearings. 

Judge  fumes 

But  on  February  11,  Needham  fumed 
about  a  February  7  Boston  Herald  Amer¬ 
ican  story  published  on  a  Sunday  satire 
page.  The  story  said  that  the  von  Bulow 
jury — which  toured  Clarendon  Court  on 
February  1 — had  waltzed  out  of  the  man¬ 
sion  with  a  chandelier.  Rolls  Royce  and 
two  polo  ponies,  among  other  treasures. 

Needham,  as  Queen  Victoria  would 
say,  was  not  amused.  The  judge  told  the 
jury  to  disregard  any  calls  they  may  get 
from  concerned  friends  and  relatives  ab¬ 
out  the  story.  “It’s  someone’s  idea  of 
satire,  but  1  don’t  find  it  funny,”  he  told 
the  jury. 

If  Needham  was  annoyed  with  that 
story,  he  was  livid  a  few  days  later 
apparently  about  a  mention  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  defense  witnesses  that  appeared 
in  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

The  judge  called  lawyers  from  both 
sides  into  his  chambers  and  jurors  were 
marched  in  one  by  one.  When  reporters 
later  knocked  to  ask  about  the  closed- 
door  chat,  Needham  snapped,  “Specu¬ 
late  any  goddamn  way  you  want.  That 
was  an  in-chambers  conference.  That’s 
all  your  entitled  to  report.” 

Despite  the  judge’s  outburst,  reporters 
from  out-of-state  have  been  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  to  Rhode  Island’s  “City  by  the 
Sea.”  Besides  the  newspaper,  magazine 
and  television  reporters,  several  authors 
are  in  town  to  pen  books  about  the  case. 

A  trial  with  ingredients  like  a  myste¬ 


rious  black  bag,  a  devoted  maid  and  a  rich 
heiress  is  tailor-made  for  either  factual  or 
fictionalized  works.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  author  is  William  Wright 
who  published  a  best-selling  biography  of 
opera  star  Luciano  Pavarotti.  Wright  has 
a  deal  with  Delacorte  Press. 

Von  Bulow  also  owns  a  Fifth  Avenue 
apartment  and  much  of  the  press  crew  is 
made  up  of  reporters  from  New  York 
City,  including  those  from  the  three  city 
dailies  who  file  trial  stories  nearly  every 
day  fom  Newport. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  New  York 
Times  coverage  has  been  straightforward 
and  mostly  subdued — although  one  story 
did  make  page  one. 

Joe  Nicholson  of  the  New  York  Post — a 
paper  known  for  its  knock-down,  drag- 
out,  blood  and  guts  reporting — said  he 
respects  the  array  of  press  talent  covering 
the  trial.  But  he’s  confident  about  who  is 
providing  the  best  coverage.  “We  are,” 
he  says. 

“1  think  we  are  providing  coverage  that 
is  both  lively  and  meaningful,”  Nichol¬ 
son,  a  10-year  Post  veteran,  said.  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  apparently  reading  the  stories. 
The  paper  is  spending  $400  to  $500  a  week 
to  keep  me  here. 

“Right  now  this  trial  hasn’t  gotten  the 
coverage  Jean  Harris  did.  But  it  could 
reach  the  dimension  of  the  Harris  trial,  it 
could  surpass  it.  Especially  if  Claus  takes 
the  stand.” 

Nicholson  said  there  are  benefits  to  the 
von  Bulow  assignment.  Newport  is  a 
great  city,  he  said,  and  “it’s  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  someone  like  Theo  Wilson.” 

Wilson,  a  diminutive  dynamo  of  a 
woman,  has  covered  most  of  the  major 
money  trials  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  for  the  past  25  years.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  Patty  Hearst,  Sam  Shepherd,  Jean 
Harris  and  Charles  Manson  as  a  sam¬ 
pling. 

Aside  from  the  mystery  and  high  socie¬ 
ty  aspects  of  the  Newport  trial,  Wilson 
said  there  is  another  factor  that  she  finds 
interesting.  No  matter  what  the  verdict, 
there  will  be  skeptics. 

“There  will  always  be  people  who  said 
he  did  it,  and  others  who  said  he  didn’t  do 
ti,”  Wilson  said.  “You  can  go  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  and  get  into  a  fistfight  for  men¬ 
tioning  the  Sam  Shepherd  case.  The  ver¬ 
dict  won’t  settle  it.  We’ll  never  really 
know.” 


N.Y.  Times  hikes 
price  to  30  cents 

New  York  Times  will  raise  the  sug¬ 
gested  newsstand  price  of  its  weekday 
issues  from  25  cents  to  30  cents  within  a 
50-mile  radius  of  New  York  City  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  1. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  $1.00 
newsstand  price  of  the  Sunday  issue  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 
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'81  ad  revenues 
$17.4  billion 


NY  Scarborough  shows 
Post  gains,  News  loses 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
reports  daily  newspaper  advertising  re¬ 
venues  in  1981  were  $17.4  billion,  a  12.3% 
increase  over  1980. 

National  finished  the  year  17%  ahead 
of  1981  with  a  total  of  $2.7  billion.  Since 


The  New  York  News  is  hardly  running 
scared,  but  the  New  York  ADI  report 
prepared  by  Scarborough  Research  Cor¬ 
poration  shows  the  New  York  Post  has 
made  significant  inroads  in  market 
coverage. 

According  to  “top  line"  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  Scarborough  this  week,  the 
News,  with  a  total  readership  of  4.34  mil¬ 
lion  daily,  now  covers  approximately 
32.5%  of  total  adults  in  the  29-county 
New  York  ADI.  Scarborough’s  1980 
study  showed  the  News  with  a  market 
coverage  of  35%. 

The  study  shows  the  Post  with  a  total 
readership  of  2.31  million  and  a  market 
coverage  of  17.3%.  In  1980.  the  Scarbor- 


daily  newspapers  began  offering  volume 
readership  figures.  discounts  for  national  advertisers 

Efforts  to  reach  the  Post  for  comment  through  the  Newsplan  program  in  1979, 
on  the  study  were  unsuccessful.  yearly  growth  in  newspapers’  national  ad 

The  numbers  in  the  Scarborough  study  revenues  h^s  <iveniged  15.3%. 
are  based  on  Arbitron  definitions  of  the  Retailers  spent  $9,631  billion  on  news- 
New  York  ADI,  which  are  the  latest  paper  advertising  in  1981,  12.4%  more 
available.  According  to  the  study,  there  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  The  classified 
are  13,360,100  adults  in  the  29-county  category  passed  the  $5  billion  mark  for 
area.  In  the  1982  study,  Warren  County,  the  first  time  in  1981,  ending  the  year  at 
New  Jersey,  is  included  in  the  New  York  $5.062  billion,  an  increase  of  9.5%  over 
ADI  for  the  first  time.  19g0. 

Loew’s  exec  seeks  cooperation  from 
newspaper  editorial  departments 


ough  report  showed  the  Post’s  coverage 
at  12.3%.  The  Post’s  Saturday  product 
climbed  from  a  1980  coverage  of  7.7%  to 
10.2%  in  the  1982  Scarborough  report, 
representing  a  readership  of  1.3  million. 

The  daily  New  York  Times  has  2.4  mil¬ 
lion  readers,  representing  18%  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  according  to  the  study.  In  1980,  Scar¬ 
borough  reported  the  Times  coverage  at 
17%.  The  Sunday  Times,  which  covered 
23.2%  of  the  market  in  1980,  now  has  a 
readership  of  3.28  million,  representing 
market  coverage  of  24.6%. 

The  Sunday  News,  which  covered  42% 
of  total  New  York  ADI  adults  in  the  1980 
audience  survey,  now  reaches  38.2%,  or 
5.1  million. 

Scarborough  planned  to  release  the  de¬ 
mographic  data  from  its  1982  study  later 
this  week. 

When  asked  if  the  News  executives  are 
anxious  over  the  market  coverage  statis¬ 
tics,  News’  marketing  director  Les 
Bridges  said,  “We  don’t  see  this  as  any 
cause  of  great  concern.  We’re  on  the 
move  again  in  terms  of  circulation,  and 
linage  is  still  strong.” 

“The  News  is  still  going  to  prove  out 
the  base  buy  in  the  New  York  market,” 
Bridges  continued.  “I'm  99%  sure  that 
we’re  going  to  reach  two  out  of  three 
readers  in  the  New  York  ADI  (when  the 
body  of  the  study  is  released).” 

News’  executives  are  going  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in  duplication  statis¬ 
tics,  according  to  Bridges.  He  said  he 
believes  that  the  study  will  show  the  Post 
extensively  duplicates  the  News’  read¬ 
ership,  particularly  because  the  Post  had 
been  running  its  Wingo  contest  during  the 
period  of  the  study.  The  News  will  also  be 
particularly  interested  in  its  exclusive 


The  newspaper  business  has  come  a 
long  way  in  its  efforts  to  resolve  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  motion  picture  industry. 
But  if  the  recent  comments  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Loew’s  Corporation  are  a  reli¬ 
able  barometer  of  the  current  thinking  of 
the  movie  business,  there’s  still  much  to 
be  done  before  a  truce  is  declared. 

It  was  only  about  seven  years  ago  that 
the  motion  picture  industry  was  planning 
to  select  a  newspaper  which,  because  of 
its  advertising  rate  policy,  was  vulnerable 
to  a  lawsuit.  The  movie  marketers  hoped 
that  by  suing  one  newspaper,  they  could 
force  others  to  adopt  what  they  felt  were 
more  equitable  rate  policies. 

“Our  industry  was  really  at  war  with 
your  industry,”  explained  Don  Baker, 
vicepresident/advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Loew’s  Corporation  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advertising  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Theater  Owners 
during  a  luncheon  address  before  the 
New  York  Retail  Division  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Sales  Association  this 
week.  He  said  that  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America  had  even  set 
aside  $150,000  as  a  “starter  kitty”  with 
which  to  set  the  suit  in  motion. 

Baker  said  that  at  that  time,  someone 
suggested  that  he  talk  to  Jack  Kauffman 
at  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  ab¬ 
out  the  movie  industry’s  grievances  with 
newspapers.  And  he  did. 

“We  began  to  make  progress.”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Instead  of  litigation  and  con¬ 
frontation,  we  moved  into  an  area 
through  Jack  Kauffman  and  later  through 
thelNAE  .  .  .  in  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  your  ad  directors  were 
willing  to  talk  to  us.” 

Efforts  at  appeasing  motion  picture 


advertisers  and  theater  owners  continue 
on  the  advertising  side  of  the  newspaper 
business.  Baker  noted.  But  there  are  still 
problems,  most  notably  on  the  editorial 
side  of  the  newspaper  business. 

“Every  time  you  people  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  side  do  one  nice  thing  and  we  feel 
good  about  you,”  Baker  said,  “the  next 
week  we  don’t  like  you  very  much  be¬ 
cause  of  what  the  editorial  side  is  doing. 
The  editorial  side  seems  to  be  bent  on 
putting  us  out  of  business.” 

As  an  example.  Baker  used,  the  New 
York  News,  which  he  said  violated  an 
agreement  among  NATO  and  New  York 
area  newspapers  that  none  of  the  news¬ 
papers  would  run  reviews  of  a  movie  be¬ 
fore  it  was  available  in  the  market.  Two 
days  before  Cannery  Row  opened  in  New 
York,  the  News  ran  a  review  by  Rex 
Reed.  The  headline  read,  “Pretentious 
Cannery  Row  Stinks”.  It  was  bad  enough 
that  the  News  violated  the  agreement,  he 
said.  But,  what  was  worse  was  that  two 
days  later,  on  opening  day,  another  News 
movie  critic  gave  the  film  three  stars. 

“Our  success  is  tied  directly  to  you,” 
said  Baker,  “if  we’re  successful  with  a 
film,  we’ve  got  more  money  to  put  back 
into  it.”  He  believes  the  advertising 
money  should  be  spent  in  newspapers, 
but  ad  executives  in  Hollywood  don’t 
necessarily.  They  often  favor  broadcast, 
he  said.  Since  motion  picture  advertising 
is  newspapers’  second  largest  advertising 
category,  he  noted,  it  would  be  prudent 
for  newspaper  publishers  to  talk  to  the 
motion  picture  industry  about  its  “prob¬ 
lems”  with  editorial.  He  hopes  such  a 
forum  will  be  provided  in  meetings  with 
newspaper  publishers  which  have  been 
scheduled  through  the  NAB. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Weekly  suits  pitch  to  readers 


“Used  baby  buggies,  second  hand  din¬ 
ing  sets,  outgrown  clothing — we  never 
see  the  likes  of  ads  like  those,"  says 
Marianne  O’Neill,  CAM  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Roslyn  (L.I.)  based  Community 
Newspapers.  “In  fact,"  O’Neill  told 
E&P,  “we  hardly  get  any  voluntary  ads 
phoned  in  at  all." 

For  most  CAMs  who  dote  on  private 
family  want  ads  which  are  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  provide  human  interest  to  the 
want  ads  section,  lack  of  such,  combined 
with  a  paucity  of  voluntary  business, 
would  provide  a  grim  picture  indeed.  To 
O’Neill  its  a  delightful  challenge  which 
reflects  the  nature  of  the  Community 
Newspapers’  market  .  .  .  Long  Island’s 
gold  coast  which  embraces  such  spots  as 
Greentree,  the  500  acre  estate  of  the  late 
John  Hay  Whitney  in  Manhasset,  and 
harbors  folks  like  the  Morris  Halpems  in 
nearby  Great  Neck  who  last  month 
purchased  the  Pacific  Palisades  home  of 
President  Reagan  for  $1.9  million. 

“Families  like  these,”  she  added, 
“don’t  go  for  a  lot  of  those  linage  building 
specials  like  ‘Valentine’  and  ‘Christmas’ 
Greetings — they’re  too  sophisticated.” 
E)espite  such  obstacles  O’Neill,  with  her 
10  telephone  solicitors  and  two  outside 
salesmen  manages  to  fill  from  10  to  15 
pages  with  high  rate  classified  ads  every 
week.  And,  not  infrequently,  she  uncorks 
a  special  such  as  the  ‘Honor  Roll,  1982’ 
which  filled  60  pages  in  the  January  28 
issue. 

O’Neill  has  presided  over  classified  in 
the  8  weekly  paper  group  in  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Newspaper  family  since  the  early  60s. 
The  papers  have  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  50,000  ABC  and  appear  in  two  sec¬ 
tions,  the  first  has  local  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  second  called  “Commun¬ 
ity”  carries  the  full  run  ads  in  the  com¬ 
munities  that  run  adjacent  to  each  other 
along  with  classified. 

“Pennysavers?”  she  burbles,  “We’re 
swamped  with  them,  and  their  classified 
at  $3.50  per  insertion  for  3  lines  is  less 
than  half  our  rate  but  we  love  them  as  well 
as  those  ‘Pay-When-You-Sell’  papers  be¬ 
cause  they  furnish  our  solicitors  with  end¬ 
less  leads.  We  call  their  advertisers  and 
politely  ask  if  they’ve  gotten  results — if 
not  we  suggest  our  medium  with  its  exten¬ 
sive  coverage  and  modest  cost.  We  pick 
the  ads  we  solicit  and  make  sure  they  are 
not  too  far  out  geographically  and  that 
they  would  appeal  to  our  audience  who 
pay  for  their  newspaper  and  can  afford  to 
pay  for  anything  worthwhile  that’s  adver¬ 
tised.” 

The  ‘Honor  Rolf  issue,  bom  in  1968, 
has  appeared  each  January  and  lists 
advertisers  according  to  the  number  of 
years  they  have  been  in  business.  This 


year’s  issue  kicks  off  with  a  front  page  in 
color  with  sampler  style  embroidery  and 
the  legend  “Try  To  Remember — A  Sam¬ 
pler  Of  The  North  Shore’s  Heritage.” 
Although  the  ads  were  sold  by  the  classi¬ 
fied  department,  they  are  mainly  display 
ads  and  range  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to 
full  pages.  “85%  were  sold  over  the 
phone,”  O’Neill  said,  “and  it  is  not  our 
policy  to  show  proofs.  The  advertisers 
have  learned  to  tmst  us.” 

Surrounding  the  ads  which  appear 
under  banners  such  as  “Over  50  Years 
Service”,  “30  Years”,  “20  Years”,  etc., 
are  old  photos  of  the  early  years  of  the 
century  of  businesses  and  places  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  North  Shore. 

Commmunity’s  classified  department 
has  its  own  artist  and  its  own  collector. 

“We  try  to  be  independent,”  says 
O’Neill,  “and  it  works.  Our  solicitors  are 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  art  services  and 
they  know  how  to  put  together  an  ad.  The 
artist  adds  the  finishing  touches.”  As  for 
collections  the  papers  do  not  accept  cre¬ 
dit  card  charges.  “When  we  run  one  of 
our  specials  that  bills  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,”  O’Neill  says,  “we  might  wind  up 
with  $50  of  unpaid  bills.” 

When  she’s  not  shepherding  her  enthu¬ 
siastic  solicitors  on  a  linage  crusade 
O’Neill  is  helping  her  peers  run  their  clas¬ 
sified  operations.  She  has  served  on 
ANCAM’s  Board  of  Directors  for  many 
years  as  well  as  on  its  Action  Committee. 
She  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the 
Northeast  CAMs  Association,  and  won 
ANCAM’s  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  She  was  also  elected  president  of 
the  Port  Washington  Republican  Club 
this  year. 

Cox  dailies  offer 
free  ciassified 

Two  Cox  newspapers  in  Arizona,  the 
Tempe  Daily  News  and  the  Mesa  Tri¬ 
bune,  offered  free  classified  ads  to  the 
unemployed  in  weekend  editions  on 
Febmary  13  and  14. 

The  response  was  overwhelming. 
More  than  200  persons  took  advantage  of 
the  offer  to  advertise  their  skills  on  the 
first  weekend. 

Classified  Director,  Pat  Mitchell,  said 
the  offer  was  scheduled  to  be  repeated 
because  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  idea. 

“It’s  just  a  small  thing  that  we  thought 
we  could  do  to  try  to  reduce  unemploy¬ 
ment,”  Mitchell  said.  “We’ve  had  re¬ 
sponse  from  every  type  of  person,  from 
the  unskilled  to  those  holding  master’s 
degrees  in  business.” 

Mitchell  said  many  of  those  placing  ads 
also  enclosed  notes  expressing  gratitude 
for  the  free  service. 


Cleveland  Press 
gains  ad  linage 

Media  Records,  Inc.,  reports  that  the 
evening  Cleveland  Press  registered  total 
advertising  gains  last  year  of  4,510,913 
lines.  Among  all  U.S.  dailies,  only  the 
New  York  Times  enjoyed  a  bigger  in¬ 
crease  in  total  linage. 

“This  remarkable  performance  in  the 
face  of  a  sluggish  Cleveland  economy  can 
be  explained  by  several  factors,”  said 
Press  sales  director  Robert  Hatton. 

“The  introduction  of  our  new  Sunday 
paper  in  1981  produced  2,995,036  lines  of 
total  advertising  in  just  five  months.  The 
revitalization  of  the  daily  Press  resulted 
in  a  six-day  linage  gain  of  1 ,515,877  total 
lines,  which  ranked  sixth-best  in  the 
country. 

“In  addition,”  said  Hatton,  “we  have 
significantly  upgraded  our  business  staff, 
going  out  and  bringing  in  some  of  the  top 
sales  and  marketing  people  in  the 
country.” 

Newsday  CAM  named 
ad  vp  in  Hartford 

Raymond  A.  Jansen,  Jr.,  classified 
advertising  manager  at  Newsday,  has 
been  named  vicepresident,  advertising  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  effective  March  1 . 
The  announcement  was  made  by  Keith  L. 
McGlade,  the  Courant’s  publisher  and 
chief  executive  oficer. 

Jansen  has  been  with  Newsday  since 
i960.  He  was  initially  a  member  of  the 
classified  sales  staff,  moving  to  retail 
sales  in  l%l  and  on  to  national  sales  in 
l%5.  In  1%9  he  returned  to  retail  as  de¬ 
partment  and  chain  store  manager.  In 
1971  he  was  promoted  to  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

In  this  position,  he  will  have  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  advertising  sales  and  related 
support  departments. 


Raymond  A.  Jansen,  Jr. 
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r/ie  Kansas  City  Star/Times  was  the 
first  newspaper  to  install  our  new 
mailroom  ^stem — the  Goss 
News-trac®  II.  “This  choice  was 
based  on  more  than  a  year  of 
in-depth  study  of  available  systems,” 
says  James  H.  Hale,  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Kansas 
City  Star  Company,  “and  I  firmly 
believe  that  News-trac  II  is  the  l^st 
on  the  market  today  to  suit  our  needs.” 

Charles  Geoiige,  vice-president, 
production,  is  equally  enthusiastic. 
Says  he:  “If  this  system  lives  up  to 
our  expectations,  it  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  newspaper  distribution 
operations  across  the  country.” 

And  what  are  those  expectations? 


An  increase  in  throughput  which 
will  permit  later  deadlines  and  more 
up-toHlate  news.  Increased  handling 
or  advertisers’  preprinted  inserts. 

An  estimated  1%  savings  in 
mailroom  newsprint  waste.  Daily 
accountability  reporting.  And  a 
built-in  growth  factor  of  iO-12  years. 

The  system  consists  of  five  major 
subsystems:  lap  stream  conveyor,, 
untied  bundle  handling  equipment, 
tied  bundle  distribution  system, 
control  system  (including  three 
VDT  terminals  —  two  in  the 
mailroom,  one  in  the  press  room), 
and  a  production  control  system. 

“Among  News-trac  II’s  unusual 
features,”  says  Charles  George,  “are 
its  overall  simplicity  and  its  unique 


ent^  device.  But  its  most  reas¬ 
suring  advantage  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  word:  Goss.  It’s  a  name  we 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem.” 

For  more  information, 
contact  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3X)0  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 

The  Goss  systems  solution 
to  printing  production. 

Rockwell 

International 

_.wtMre  science  gets  down  to  business 


Cerling  Hay  Heraty 

Chicago  Tribune  Co.  elects  five  vicepresidents 

Bruce  Cerling,  Howard  Hay,  Peter  Heraty,  John  Kazik,  and  George  Van 
Wagner  have  been  elected  vicepresidents  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company. 
Announcement  was  made  by  Charles  T.  Brumback,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  newspaper. 

Cerling  retains  his  title  of  manager  of  the  building  division.  Hay  is  director 
of  circulation;  Heraty  is  director  of  employee  relations.  Kazik  was  recently 
appointed  director  of  information  systems  and  prior  to  that  was  production 
manager.  Van  Wagner  is  advertising  director. 

Re-elected  executive  vicepresidents  were:  Thomas  P.  O'Donnell,  general 
manager,  and  James  D.  Squires,  editor.  Re-elected  vicepresidents  were: 
Thomas  G.  Clancy,  director  of  marketing;  M.  Robert  Delaney,  chief  financial 
officer;  and  Wane  Perry,  director  of  production. 

N.Y.  Times  freelancer 
admits  fabricating  story 


In  a  front  page  story,  the  New  York 
Times  revealed  that  an  article  written  by  a 
freelancer  about  his  trip  to  Cambodia, 
which  appeared  in  New  York  Times 
Magazine  last  December  20,  was  a  fab¬ 
rication. 

The  revelation  came  after  the  Times 
conducted  a  month-long  investigation  ab¬ 
out  the  truth  of  a  story  by  Christopher 
Jones,  24,  who  lives  in  Spain. 

The  paper  had  assigned  Edward  Klein, 
editor  of  the  Times  Magazine,  James 
Markham,  Madrid  bureau  chief,  and 
Henry  Kamm,  Rome  bureau  chief  and 
formerly  a  Southeast  Asia  correspondent 
for  the  Times,  to  check  out  the  authentic¬ 
ity  of  the  story. 

Markham  wrote  the  story  about  the 
fabrication  on  February  21  from  the 
Mediterrean  resort  town  of  Calpe  where 
they  found  Jones  “in  hiding.” 

Under  questioning  from  the  three 
Timesmen,  Jones  admitted  inventing  a 
story  which  purportedly  told  about  his 
visit  to  Khmer  Rouge  strongholds  in  the 
Cambodian  mountains. 

Jones  also  admitted  he  had  plagiarized 
a  passage  from  Andre  Malraux's  novel. 
The  Royal  Way,  in  his  article. 

The  Times  began  its  investigation  of 
Jones’  story  after  Alexander  Cockburn 
wrote  in  the  January  13  Village  Voice  that 
lines  about  a  blind  guitar  player  singing  in 
the  moonlight  which  Jones  used  to  con¬ 
clude  his  story  were  stikingly  similar  to 
Malraux's. 


Cockbum’s  story  prompted  the  Times 
to  send  Jones  a  letter  demanding  an  ex¬ 
planation.  The  letter  also  cancelled  an 
assignment  Jones  had  received  from  the 
Times  Magazine  to  cover  Kurds  living  in 
Iran  and  Iraq. 

On  February  18,  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  story  which  further  ques¬ 
tioned  Jones  article.  The  Post’s  story  said 
Khmer  Rouge  officials  in  Bangkok  had 
called  a  press  conference  to  deny  Jones 
ever  visited  the  rebel  stongholds  his  arti¬ 
cle  mentioned  or  interviewed  the  Khmer 
officers  quoted  in  his  article. 

Following  the  Post’s  story,  A.M. 
Rosenthal,  executive  editor  of  the  Times, 
launched  a  full  investigation  and  sent 
Klein  and  Kamm  to  join  Markham  in 
Spain. 

“It  was  a  gamble — that  was  it,”  Jones 
told  his  interrogators.  “The  gamble  was 
mistake.  I  wanted  to  do  the  job,  but  I 
couldn’t.” 

Jones  said  he  decided  to  fabricate  an 
account  of  a  trip  to  Khmer  Rouge  camps 
because  he  did  not  have  the  finances  to 
make  the  journey  to  Cambodia.  He 
showed  the  Timesmen  a  letter  and  a  tele¬ 
gram  indicating  that  Khmer  officials  had 
authorized  a  visit. 

Jones  wrote  the  article  last  summer 
while  staying  in  Calpe  at  his  parent’s  sea¬ 
side  apartment  and  at  a  hilltop  villa  he 
shares  with  Eva  Fitzek,  a  52  year  old 
German  physiotherapist. 

Using  maps  and  other  secondary 


Kazik  Van  Wagner 


sources,  Jones  said  his  story  for  the 
Times  magazine  was  “reconstructed” 
from  a  story  on  Cambodia  he  wrote  for 
the  Asian  edition  of  Time  in  October, 
1980.  He  added  the  passage  from  Malraux 
because  “1  needed  a  piece  of  color.” 

When  the  article  was  completed,  Jones 
and  Fitzek  drove  to  Locarno,  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  mail  it  to  New  York.  They  went 
to  Switzerland  to  make  the  Times  editors 
believe  Jones  had  just  flown  there  from 
Thailand. 

He  admitted  forging  expense  accounts, 
including  a  fake  bill  from  a  Bangkok 
hotel,  to  add  credibility  to  his  hoax. 

The  Times  checked  out  Jones  with 
Time  magazine  before  assigning  the  Cam¬ 
bodia  story.  Time  gave  Jones  a  good  re¬ 
commendation. 

The  Post’s  story  said  Jones  had  offered 
the  fabricated  account  of  his  trip  to  Cam¬ 
bodia  to  Time’s  Asian  edition.  Time’s 
Bangkok  bureau  rejected  the  story  be¬ 
cause  “We  didn’t  like  the  sound  of  it,” 
the  Post  quoted  Dick  Duncan,  Time’s 
Bangkok  bureau  chief,  as  saying. 

In  revealing  Jones’  fabrication,  the 
Times  quoted  a  lengthy  statement  by 
Rosenthal. 

He  said,  “We  checked  his  reputation 
and  were  informed  by  publications  for 
which  he  had  worked  in  Asia  that  he  was  a 
reliable  journalist.  After  his  piece  came 
in,  it  was  put  through  the  checking  proce¬ 
dures — scrutiny  by  editors,  researchers, 
and  telephone  conversations  with  the  au¬ 
thor  on  many  points. 

“But  in  this  case,  these  procedures 
failed  to  uncover  the  clues  in  the  text  that 
would  have  led  us  to  doubt  the  veracity  of 
the  piece. 

“We  do  not  feel  that  the  fact  the  writer 
was  a  liar  and  a  hoaxer  removes  our  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  our  job  to  uncover  any 
falsehoods  or  errors. 

“The  major  mistake  we  made  is  in  not 
following  our  customary  procedures  in 
showing  an  article  in  a  specialized  subject 
by  any  writer  without  outstanding 
credentials  to  one  of  our  own  specialists. 

“I  regret  this  whole  sad  episode  and  the 
lapse  in  our  procedures  that  made  it 
possible.” 

Leonard  Harris,  director  of  corporate 
communications  for  the  New  York  Times 
Co.,  said  the  newspaper  is  considering 
litigation  “as  one  of  our  options”  against 
Jones. 
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National 

revenue: 

the  bottom- 
line  difference 
in  the  Vilest. 


Reporter  to  appeal 
contempt  decision 

A  Federal  District  Court  ruling  that  a 
reporter  must  disclose  his  sources  for  a 
1979  news  article  will  be  appealed  before 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  unusual  case  involves  Dallas 
Times  Herald  reporter  Bruce  Selcraig, 
who  wrote  the  article  when  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  competing  Dallas  Morning 
News.  Attorneys  for  both  newspapers  are 
working  on  the  appeal. 

Selcraig  as  a  reporter  for  the  News  in 
1979  wrote  an  article  which  related  details 
of  how  a  school  employee  had  tried  to 
bribe  a  janitor  to  open  the  door  to  another 
worker’s  office. 

The  employee  contended  that  he  was 
unfairly  dismissed  following  publication 
of  the  article  and  filed  a  civil  suit  against 
the  Dallas  School  Board. 

The  dismissed  employee  contends  that 
he  needs  the  reporter’s  information  to 
prove  the  school  board  acted  unfairly. 

Judge  Patrick  Higginbotham,  although 
praising  Selcraig  for  his  ethical  stand, 
ruled  that  the  reporter  must  turn  over  the 
information  because  Texas  has  no 
“shield  law’’  to  protect  reporters  from 
having  to  disclose  their  sources. 

The  case  has  gained  some  notoriety  be¬ 
cause  Selcraig  has  since  left  the  News  and 
is  now  a  reporter  for  the  Times  Herald 
and  both  newspapers  are  locked  in  a 
fierce  battle  for  readership  in  the  Dallas 
market. 

Selcraig  was  originally  represented  by 
attorneys  for  the  News,  but  on  his  appeal, 
attorneys  for  both  newspapers  will  act  as 
co-counsel. 

Dallas  News  editor  Burl  Osborne  said 
his  newspaper  had  no  second  thoughts  of 
defending  Selcraig,  even  though  he  has 
since  left  to  work  for  the  competition. 

“The  article  from  which  all  this  flows 
was  published  in  our  newspaper  while  he 
was  working  for  us,”  he  said.  “We  feel  a 
responsibility  toward  him.  We  feel  we  are 
obligated  to  defend  him  no  matter  where 
he  is  currently  working.” 

Osborne  said  the  Austin  chapter  of 
Society  of  Professional  Joumalists/Sigma 
Delta  Chi  has  passed  a  resolution  sup¬ 
porting  Selcraig  and  the  Dallas  newspap¬ 
ers  in  their  battle  to  keep  the  reporter’s 
sources  confidential. 

The  first  step  of  the  appeals  process 
was  taken  on  February  5,  Osborne  said. 

Free  weekly 
goes  paid 

Free  distribution  of  the  weekly  Enfield 
(Conn.)  Press,  in  effect  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  been  dropped  with  the  105- 
year-old  newspaper  again  charging  a 
price-per-copy  (30  cents  is  the  new 
charge).  The  paper  is  owned  by  Hartford 
Publications  Inc. 


Landon’s  national  sales  team  delivers 
up  to  2  times  more  linage  and  revenue 
gains  for  Landon  clients  than  the  in¬ 
dustry  gains  as  a  whole.  It  shows  up 
on  your  bottom-line. 

Landon  is  uniquely  structured  and 
staffed  to  help  Western  newspapers 
get  their  fair  share  of  national 
budgets. 

The  West  Coast  and  Mountain 
Region  is  backed  up  with  23  Landon 
offices  coast-to-coast  in  important 
national  decision  centers ...16  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  sales  people  effective¬ 
ly  selling  the  advertiser  /  agency  /  field 
factors... over  8  million  daily  circula¬ 
tion  packaged  into  65  network  buys 
that  work  for  advertisers... billing 
and  collecting  more  than  200  million 
lines  of  national  advertising. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  six 
newpapers  selected  Landon  to  repre¬ 
sent  tl)em  in  the  past  year.  The  results 
are  impressive: 


...Bellevue  (WA)  Journal- 
American-PLUS  24%  National 
linage  for  1981,  greatest  gain  of 
Pacific  NW  newspapers. 

...Longview  (WA)  Daily  News- 
PLUS  52%  in  first  month  of  Landon 
representation. 

...Tigard  (OR)  This  Week-PLUS 
49%  after  the  first  6  months. 

...Mount  Vernon  (WA)  Skagit 
Valley  Herald-PLUS  25%  in  linage 
after  two  months. 

...Port  Angeles  (WA)  Daily  News- 
PLUS  41%  for  the  first  month. 

...Ontario  (OR)  Argus -PLUS 
28%  in  the  first  half-year  of  Landon 
representation. 

Results! 

That’s  the  bottom-line. 

Put  Landon  to  work  for  you.  ..call 
Pete  Peterson,  Seattle:  206-5^3-0844; 
Jim  Cox.  San  Francisco:  415-98I-I28I; 
Mike  Koehler,  Los  Angeles: 
714-6357841. 
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“The  Most  Powerful  People  in  The  State”  ran  in  the  December  13, 1981, 
issue  of  Arizona,  The  Arizona  Republic’s  Sunday  rotogravure  magazine. 


“We  run  stories  that  hit  people  where  they  live— and  our  readers 
appreciate  it.  Because  we  edit  our  own  magazine,  we  can  reflect  the 
world  as  they  experience  it— and  help  make  it  a  better  place. 

“For  instance,  Arizona  is  a  young  state,  but  the  leaders  who  built  it 
have  faded  from  the  scene,  leaving  behind  a  vacuum.  We  identified 
the  new  class  of  leaders  in  this  st^e— most  of  them  not  holding  any 
governmental  office— and  found  a  secondary  group  ready  to  move 
up.  The  story  was  a  powerful  piece  of  basic  research,  and  the 
response  from  our  readers  shows  they  were  happy  to  get  it.  No 
national  publication  could  have  produced  it,  period.” 


-HVUL  SCHATT,  EDITOR 

ARIZONA 

THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 


THE  MEN  WHO  DONT  HAVE  TO 
ASK  WHEN  THEY  MAKE 
A  BIG  DECISION 


a  1st  of  the  people  who  make  this  state  run. 
plus  some  who  coulcl  enter  that  golden  crde 


PEOPLE  COME  TO  ARIZONA  I 

SO  IS  OUR  ARIZONA  I 


ARIZONA:  SUNDAY  MAG/NET’s  local 
connection  in  Phoenix. 

This  is  the  kind  of  personalized  report¬ 
ing  The.Anzpna_Repu^  is  doing  with 
its  locally  edited  Arizona  magazine.  It’s 
got  the  kind  of  power,  excitement  and 
appeal  only  local  editing  can  offer.  You, 
too,  can  have  your  own  magazine  if 
your  paper  has  a  circulation  of  150,000 
or  more. 

Call  Jim  Davy,  President, 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
for  details  on  how  you  can  become 
a  member  of  SUNDAY  MAG/NET. 

(212)  689-8200. 


SUNDAY 

MAG/NET 


55  Leading  Newspaper  Magazines  In; 

Akron.  Atlanta.  Baltimore.  Boston.  Buffalo.  Chicago. 
Cincinnati.  Cleveland.  Columbus.  Dallas.  Dayton. 
Denver.  Des  Moines.  Detroit.  Hartford.  Houston. 
Indianapolis.  Kansas  City.  Los  Angeles.  Louisville. 
Memphis.  Miami.  Milwaukee.  Minneapolis. 

New  Orleans.  New  York.  Omaha.  Orlando. 
Philadelphia.  Phoenix.  Pittsburgh.  Providence. 
Rochester.  Sacramento.  St.  Louis.  St.  Petersburg. 
Salt  Lake  City.  San  Antonio.  San  Jose.  Seattle. 
Syracuse.  Tacoma.  Toledo,  Tulsa,  Washington, 
Westchester  Rockland.  Youngstown 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


Geczi  Kierstead  McCombs 


Michael  Geczi  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  New  York  City  bureau  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  He  will  expand 
the  News’  coverage  of  business,  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  links  between  Texas  and 
the  Northeast.  He  leaves  a  position  as 
bureau  chief  for  the  Financial  Times  of 
Canada,  owned  by  Southam  Inc.  Pre¬ 
viously  Geczi  was  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal, 
Associated  Press  and  Business  Week. 

*  * 

Bernard  Karsko,  night  city  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  for  the 
past  eight  years,  was  promoted  to  city 
editor.  He  succeeds  Jack  Allen,  who  is 
now  a  public  affairs  specialist  at  the  De¬ 
fense  (Construction  Supply  Center,  Col¬ 
umbus. 

♦  *  * 

Susan  Greendale,  manager  of  spe¬ 
cial  projects,  responsible  for  circulation 
and  general  management  related  re¬ 
search,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
marketing  research  for  the  New  York 
Times.  Greendale  joined  the  Times  in 
1979  from  Market  Opinion  Research,  De¬ 
troit. 

♦  ♦  * 

Shirley  Mathews  was  promoted  to 
assistant  metropolitan  editor/nights  of 
The  Advocate,  Stamford,  Conn.  She 
joined  the  paper  as  a  copy  editor  last 
September  and  previously  was  a  general 
assignment  reporter  at  the  Toledo  Blade. 

*  4:  4e 

Gary  Lautens,  Toronto  Star  col¬ 
umnist  has  been  appointed  executive 
managing  editor,  a  new  position  at  the 
newspaper.  Also,  Ray  Timson,  a  former 
managing  editor  and  recently  the  paper's 
ombudsman,  was  named  managing  editor 
replacing  Stephen  Petherbridge,  who 
left  the  Star. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Michel  Roy,  editor  in  chief  of  Le  De¬ 
voir,  Montreal,  left  the  newspaper  to  be¬ 
come  editorial  page  editor  of  La  Presse, 
Montreal.  At  La  Presse,  he  replaces 
Marcel  Adam,  who  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  his  duties  but  will  continue  on  the  staff. 


Robert  L.  Kierstead,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  is  now 
the  newspaper’s  ombudsman.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  S.  J.  Micciche,  who  is  devoting 
full  time  as  in-house  counsel  for  the  Globe 
news  department. 

Kierstead  joined  the  Globe  in  1972  and 
has  served  as  an  assistant  metropolitan 
editor,  chief  photographer,  assistant 
managing  editor  on  the  Evening  Globe, 
among  other  posts  and  most  recently  was 
involved  in  the  paper’s  relationships  with 
syndicates. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gordon  T.  Mills,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Addison  County  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Before  he  bought  the  regional  week¬ 
ly  in  1976,  Mills  was  with  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  as  news  editor  and  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  page. 

♦  ♦  * 

Howard  R.  Reeves  became  publisher 
of  The  E.xperienced  Citizen,  Denville, 
N.J.,  a  statewide  monthly  newspaper  for 
senior  citizens,  in  an  agreement  to  purch¬ 
ase  the  newspaper  from  former  publisher 
Andrew  Rimol,  who  will  be  publisher 
emeritus  and  an  advisor.  Reeves  joined 
the  newspaper  in  1973. 


Allen  P.  McCombs,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  C/i/noC/jamp/o/j,  Chino  Val¬ 
ley  News  and  South  Ontario  News,  all  in 
southwestern  San  Bernardino  County, 
was  installed  as  the  1982  president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  McCombs,  who  worked  for  a 
number  of  California  newspapers  early  in 
his  career,  purchased  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  three  weeklies  now  known  as 
Champion  Publications  in  1956. 

President-elect  for  1983  is  R.  D. 
Threshie,  publisher.  The  Register,  San¬ 
ta  Ana. 


A  BOOK  OF  LETTERS  from  friends  and 
associates  was  presented  to  Edwin  D. 
Hunter  and  his  wife  Marion,  as  he  retired 
from  the  Houston  Post  after  1 8  years — 
the  last  five  as  executive  editor.  He  was  a 
company  vicepresident  and  director  when 
he  retired  ending  more  than  40  years  in 
what  he  calls  the  "history-in-a-hurry  busi¬ 
ness." 

For  10  years  Hunter  was  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
and  Evening  Standard  and  was  editor  of 
the  Galveston  News  from  1 963  to  1 967, 
from  where  he  moved  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Houston  Post. 
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Dale  D.  Morsch,  veteran  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  appointed  United  Press 
International’s  manager  in  West  Asia, 
based  in  New  Delhi.  He  succeeds  Suzan¬ 
ne  Green,  who  was  transferred  to  the 
foreign  desk  in  New  York. 

Thomas  Madden,  previously  bureau 
manager  in  Knoxville,  is  now  Georgia 
editor.  He  succeeded  James  M.  Evans, 
who  resigned. 

Jon  Feming  was  appointed  manager  of 
the  Portland,  Maine,  bureau.  He  joined 
UPI  in  Augusta  last  May,  and  replaces 
Charles  Goldsmith,  who  resigned. 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  M.  Franks  and  Gary  A. 
Wilson  have  been  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  The  Dispatch  Printing  Co.,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio.  Franks  was  promoted  to 
vicepresident  of  operations  and  Wilson  to 
vicepresident  for  systems  development 
and  planning.  Franks  was  director  of  em¬ 
ployee  and  labor  relations  and  Wilson, 
director  of  operations,  planning  and  re¬ 
search. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sandy  Oppenheimer,  editor  of  the 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times  in  Levit- 
town.  Pa.,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  County  Times,  Willing- 
boro,  N.J.  He  replaces  Marvin  E. 
Ellis,  who  became  vicepresident  of  de¬ 
velopment  for  Calkins  Newspapers  at 
corporate  headquarters  in  Levittown,  Pa. 

♦  *  * 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  president 
and  editor  and  publisher  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Schurz  Communications 
Inc.  (SCI),  the  Tribune’s  parent  com¬ 
pany.  Schurz  replaces  Warren  G. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  who  was  elected  vice 
chairman  of  SCI’s  board  of  directors. 
John  J.  McGann,  Tribune  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  assume  Schurz’s  former  duties. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Wilkerson  was  named  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
moving  from  real  estate  and  home  section 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

Leonard  E.  Gilbert,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Post  Publishing  Company 
newspapers  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  retired 
February  I  and  will  move  to  Venice,  Flor¬ 
ida,  ending  a  50-year  news  career. 

Charles  A.  Betts,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  was  named  to  succeed  Gilbert 
last  October  and  since  then  has  been 
organizing  a  promotion  department. 
Sean  Finnell,  a  copy  editor  on  the  Post 
staff,  is  the  new  promotion  manager. 

*  *  * 

New  assignments  at  the  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press  include: 

Maureen  Downey,  to  assistant  peo¬ 
ple  editor  from  consumer  writer. 

John  Druckenmiller,  to  assistant 
metropolitan  editor  from  business  writer. 

Mark  Stephens,  to  special  projects 
writer,  from  staff  writer  in  the  People  de¬ 
partment. 


Burgin 


Green 


Dolan 


David  Burgin,  editor  of  the  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune,  Palo  Alto,  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star.  He 
assumes  the  position  left  vacant  when 
former  editor  James  D.  Squires  became 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Burgin  has 
been  with  the  Peninsula  Times  Tribune 
since  shortly  after  its  1978  purchase  by 
the  Tribune  Company  of  Chicago.  Earlier 
in  his  career  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  both  in  New  York 
and  Paris,  and  also  was  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  the  Washington 
Star.  Before  the  Peninsula  post,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning  and 
Evening  News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Carol  Green,  who  joined  the  Denver 
Post  as  a  reporter,  and  later  was  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  has  been  named  labor  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  newspaper.  Green  is 
an  attorney,  who  became  a  member  of  the 
Colorado  bar  after  attending  a  Ford 
Foundaton  Program  at  Yale  Law  School 
and  completing  her  legal  training  at  the 
University  of  Denver. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Dean  S.  Lesher,  founder  of  East  Bay 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 
holds  the  newly  created  position  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  The  office  of  president 
vacated  by  Lesher  is  filled  by  Thomas  D. 
Jones,  who  has  been  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Margaret  L.  Lesher,  vicepresident 
for  corporate  affairs,  was  designated  first 
vicepresident  with  the  same  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

Dean  Lesher  continues  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  but  will  share  certain  of  top 
management  duties  with  Jones,  who  was 
president  of  Tazewell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Illinois  prior  to  joining  East  Bay 
newspapers  in  August,  1980. 

*  «  * 

Henry  A.  Kaplan  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident,  marketing  and 
development,  CBS/Columbia  Group.  He 
previously  was  vicepresident,  corporate 
planning,  CBS  Inc. 

♦  «  * 

Mary  Donahue  joined  the  advertising 
sales  department  of  Family  Weekly  as 
account  manager.  She  was  with  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Magazine  as  account  manager 
and  earlier  was  marketing  director. 


James  F.  Dolan  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press-News,  and  will  supervise  news  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  morning  Express,  evening 
News,  Saturday  and  Sunday  Express- 
News,  suburban  Sun  papers  and  Tele- 
Source,  the  Express-News  channel  on 
UA-Columbia  Cable  vision.  Dolan,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sunday  paper  for  near¬ 
ly  three  years,  previously  was  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  News. 

Fane  L.  Burt,  formerly  Express  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  promoted  to  the  new 
position  of  associate  editor  for  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Bert  Wise  continues  as  chief  news 
executive  with  the  title  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Jay  Rogers  becomes  chief  news 
executive  of  the  Express  as  assistant 
managing  editor,  and  Ron  White,  chief 
news  executive  of  the  Sunday  Express- 
News  with  the  title  of  Sunday  editor. 

*  *  * 

Russell  T.  Lewis,  circulation  sales 
director  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
named  assistant  director  of  consumer 
marketing.  Before  joining  the  consumer 
marketing  department  last  May.  he  was  a 
staff  attorney  with  the  New  York  Times 
Company’s  legal  department. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Carter  was  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  national  news  director  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  He  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Temple  (Texas)  Daily  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

John  Brown,  formerly  of  the  Austin 
(Texas)  American-Statesman  and  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  has  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Broken  Arrow 
(Okla.)  Ledger. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Notes  on  people 


Chuck  Stone  says  no 

Since  1978,  a  total  of  13  criminal  sus¬ 
pects  have  turned  themselves  in  to  Chuck 
Stone,  Philadelphia  Daily  News  col¬ 
umnist  and  senior  editor,  including  eight 
accused  murderers,  three  escapees  and 
two  shooting  suspects. 

But  when  Stone  was  contacted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Parole  Board  district  super¬ 
visor  and  asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
have  a  rape  suspect  turn  himself  in,  the 
newsman  expressed  reservations  about 
acting  as  a  go-between. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  columnist  Clark 
DeLeon,  quoted  Stone  in  “The  Scene”, 
“Murder  can  be  done  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
when  a  person  doesn’t  mean  to  kill,  but 
the  act  of  rape  to  me  is  the  ultimate  savag¬ 
ery.  It’s  destruction  of  the  human  body 
and  spirit.” 

What  happened?  The  suspect,  who  had 
a  prior  conviction  for  manslaughter, 
found  someone  else  to  accept  his  sur¬ 
render. 

MHton  Caniff 


The  “dean”  of  newspaper  cartooning, 
Milton  Caniff,  is  being  honored  Sunday, 
February  28,  at  Ohio  State  University 
Main  Library,  Columbus,  in  celebration 
of  his  75th  birthday.  The  event  also  marks 
opening  of  an  exhibition  of  his  work. 

Not  long  after  graduation  from  Ohio 
State,  Caniff  was  recruited  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Just  a  couple  of  years  later,  he 
was  introduced  to  Joseph  Medill  Patter¬ 
son  who  wanted  a  “blood  and  thunder” 
adventure  strip  and  “Terry  and  the  Pi¬ 
rates”  debuted  in  October  of  1934. 

Comic  art  history  was  made  when 
Caniff  became  the  first  cartoonist  to  give 
up  a  successful  strip  (he  did  not  own 
“Terry”)  to  create  another,  “Steve  Ca¬ 
nyon”,  for  Field  Enterprises. 


An  earlier  anniversary  luncheon  this 
year  celebrated  the  35th  anniversary  of 
“Steve  Canyon”  which  stars  on  the  ros¬ 
ter  of  two  syndicates.  Field  Newspaper 
Syndicate  and  King  Features,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  and  sells  the  strip  around  the 
world.  King  gave  the  party  for  friends  and 
associates  of  Caniff  at  the  Columbus  Club 
in  New  York  City. 

Husband  and  wile  team 


The  first  novel  of  the  husband  and  wife 
team  of  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk  and  Alan 
Fisk,  published  this  month,  is  set  in  the 
Roaring  Twenties  of  New  York.  “The 
Paradise  Rehearsal  Club”  recreates  the 
prohibition,  high  gambling,  fast  money 
scene  as  the  speakeasy’s  owner  falls  in 
love  with  a  socialite,  marries  her  and  en¬ 
counter  the  revenge  of  her  father. 

The  Fisks  people  their  story  with  real 
news  names  of  the  time,  such  as  Mayor 
Jimmy  Walker,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  and  some  of  Tammany’s  biggest 
bosses. 

Mrs.  Fisk,  a  former  associate  editor 
at  Editor  &  Publisher  is  an  experienced 
handicapper  and  the  author  of  “The 
Gambler’s  Bible.”  Alan  Fisk,  who  was 
co-editor  and  publisher  with  his  wife  of 
The  Metro,  an  underground  Detroit 
weekly,  at  the  start  of  their  careers,  has 
worked  for  Newsday  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

The  novel  was  published  by  Summit 
Books,  a  Simon  and  Schuster  division. 

Gannett  grant 

The  Gannett  Foundation  contributed 
$20,000  to  Colorado  State  University’s 
new  year-long  journalist  in  residence 
program  which  is  sponsored  by  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  department  of  technical  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Visitors  for  the  spring  semester  are 


IF  YOU  ARE  IN 

The  Newspaper  Pur-  Dl  I D^^LJ  A  C I ^1^1 
chasing  Management  I 

Association  can  help  you  I  11 

save  your  company  money.  | 

annual  conference,  TAKE  STOCK  IN 

May  9- 1 2,  Sheraton  |7?l(7r\rTrfTl^ 

Lancaster  Resort,  Lancaster,  PA.  If  your  news-  |J  jj  U/1 J  |J  UCSLl 
paper  is  a  member,  make  sure  your  representa-  INC. 

tive  attends.  To  join,  write  for  application: 

Charles  Bourke,  2nd  V.P./N.P.M.A.,  c/o  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Boston,  MA  02107  or  phone  (617) 

929-2551. 


Mary  Dedinsky,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
night  city  editor,  from  March  22  to  April 
1 1 ;  and  Richard  Foster,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  editorial  writer,  April  18 
to  May  8. 

Three  other  persons,  a  designer,  sec¬ 
tion  editor  and  sports  writer,  will  be 
selected  to  visit  duirng  the  Fall  semester. 
Cecil  Neth,  lecturer  in  the  department, 
chairs  the  selection  committee. 


Harrison  A.  Mitnick 


Harrison  A.  Mitnick,  treasurer,  con¬ 
troller  and  chief  financial  officer  of  The 
Hearst  Corporation,  has  been  elected  a 
testamentary  trustee  of  the  trust  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  will  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Sr.  Mitnick  succeeds  the  late 
John  R.  Miller. 

Concurrently  Mitnick  was  elected  a 
member  and  director  of  both  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  and  The 
Hearst  Foundation,  Inc. 


Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


William  Dwight,  Jr.,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
parent  corporation.  Newspapers  of  New 
England,  Inc.,  which  also  owns  the  Con¬ 
cord  Monitor  and  Lebanon  Valley  News 
in  New  Hampshire  and  half  interest  in  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder. 

He  succeeds  his  father,  who  at  age  78 
was  named  chairman  emeritus.  Dwight 
Sr.’s  newspaper  career  began  fulltime 
with  graduation  from  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  in  1926.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pliblishers 
Association  and  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  New  England  Journalists  in 
1966,  six  years  after  his  mother  had  been 
similarly  honored  posthumously. 

*  ♦  * 

David  L.  Mitchell  and  Edward  D. 
Murphy  were  promoted  to  assistant  con¬ 
trollers  of  The  Evening  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  Detroit.  Both  joined  ENA  in  1973 
and  have  held  various  management  posi¬ 
tions  since  then. 

t  *  * 

Leonard  A.  Bolton  was  elected 
vicepresident  of  advertising  for  Florida 
Publishing  Company,  Jacksonville. 
Director  of  advertising  since  1977,  he 
formerly  was  with  Branham  Newspapers 
Sales  as  vicepresident  and  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  office. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Glueck,  former  manager  of 
KTAR  radio,  Phoenix,  was  named  sales 
manager  of  R/G  Cable,  a  subsidiary  of 
The  Arizona  RepublicIThe  Phoenix 
Gazette. 
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Insol  ia 


Faced  with  tough 
insurance  questions 
&  don’t  know  where 
to  find  the  answers? 


State  Farm’s  Reference  Notebook  of  Insurance 
Sources  may  point  you  in  the  right  direction. 

It’s  a  topical  insurance  guide  with  addresses  emd 
phone  numbers  of  more  than  200  organizations, 
research  groups  and  people  who  know  the  facts 
about  insurance  and  related  subjects.  It  also  lists 
the  country’s  top  insurance  companies,  insurance 
trade  and  arson  associations,  and  more — over 
90  pages  of  organizations  that  can  help  you  with 
your  insurance  story. 

For  your  free  copy  just  write  or  call: 


Fitzgerald 


Top  execs  promoted  at  Newsday 


In  a  move  management  described  as 
“realigning  top  executive  responsibilities 
to  streamline”  the  newspaper’s  manage¬ 
ment  organization,  three  top  Long  Island 
(N.Y.)  Newsday  executives  were  prom¬ 
oted  and  given  additional  duties. 

Dave  Targe,  senior  vicepresident¬ 
marketing,  was  promoted  to  executive 
vicepresident-marketing.  In  addition  to 
the  circulation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  Targe  will  also  now  have  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  promotions  departments 
reporting  to  him. 

Jim  Fitzgerald,  vicepresident/finance 
and  administration,  was  promoted  to 
senior  vicpresident/finance  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  addition  to  operations,  fi¬ 
nance,  data  processing  and  administra¬ 


tive  services,  both  the  employee  relations 
and  management  services  departments 
will  also  report  to  Fitzgerald. 

Anthony  Insolia,  vicepresident  and 
editor,  was  named  a  senior  vicepresident 
and  editor.  All  news  and  editorial  opera¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  be  his  responsi¬ 
bility. 

All  three  will  report  directly  to  News- 
day  publisher  Dave  Laventhol. 

Targe  has  been  with  Newsday  34  years, 
serving  in  a  variety  of  posts.  Fitzgerald 
joined  Newsday  in  1966  as  a  staff  accoun¬ 
tant  and  worked  his  way  up  the  ladder. 
Insolia  joined  Newsday  in  1955  as  a  night 
beat  reporter  and  has  held  positions  as 
copy  editor,  news  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  executive  editor  and,  since  1978, 
vicepresident  and  editor. 


Monitor  expands 
business  coverage 

Christian  Science  Monitor  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  business  and  financial  news 
coverage.  According  to  business  editor 
David  R.  Francis,  space  available  for  dai¬ 
ly  business  coverage  has  been  increased 
by  about  one-third. 

Four  major  columns  will  anchor  Moni¬ 
tor  reports:  “Economic  Scene”  by  Fran¬ 
cis,  covering  international  economic 
affairs  and  the  domestic  economy;  “Busi¬ 
ness  Scene”  by  Ron  Scherer  in  New 
York,  covering  the  latest  developments 
in  the  stock  and  bond  markets;  and, 
“Washington  Scene”  by  Peter  Grier, 
focusing  on  the  government's  impact  on 
business  and  the  economy,  regulatory 
agencies,  and  national  economic  policy. 

Other  Monitor  financial  coverage  in¬ 
cludes  the  columns  “Trend  of  the  eco¬ 
nomy”  by  senior  economics  correspon¬ 
dent  Harry  B.  Ellis  who  keeps  an  eye  on 
financial  and  business  trends  as  seen  from 
the  nation’s  capital;  and  “Moneywise” 
by  Thomas  Watterson,  looking  at  person¬ 
al  finance  issues  and  answering  questions 
from  readers. 

The  Monitor  Special  Reports  by 
Clayton  Jones  and  Scott  Armstrong  will 
continue  to  focus  on  the  economies  ot 
countries,  cities,  regions,  and  individual 
industries. 
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EQUIPMENT  NEWS  SECTION 

Edited  by  EARL  WILKEN 

/^a-Gevaert  unveils  filmless  offset 
platemaking  system  for  newspapers 


Agfa-Gevaert,  Inc.,  ofTeterboro,  New 
Jersey,  declared  at  a  pre-DRUPA  '82 
press  conference  in  New  York  City  this 
week  that  it  would  introduce  for  both  the 
U.S.  and  worldwide  newspaper  markets, 
a  fully  automated  microcomputer  con¬ 
trolled,  filmless  platemaking  system. 
ELECTROPLATER,  the  system  name, 
will  permit  press  ready  offset  plate  pro¬ 
duction  from  a  paste-up  without  using  an 
intermediate  film. 

At  the  June  1982,  DRUPA  (Druck  und 
Papier — printing  and  paper)  fair  in  Dus- 
seldorf.  West  Germany,  Agfa-Gevaert 
will  also  unveil  a  number  of  new  products 
for  the  newspaper  and  commercial  mar¬ 
kets  including  COPYCOLOR,  a  diffusion 
transfer  color  material  that  will  enable  all 
professional  users  of  the  company’s 
COPYPROOF  black  and  white  materials 
to  produce  high  quality  color  reproduc¬ 
tions. 

Copycolor  is  a  rapid  color  copying  sys¬ 
tem  for  making  color  enlargements  or  re¬ 
ductions  from  all  types  of  color  originals 
including  color  printing,  line  work, 
photographs,  color  transparencies  and 
drawings. 

Copycolor  material  for  positive  to  posi¬ 
tive  work  in  an  enlarger  or  process 
camera  has  been  designed  for  the  produc¬ 


tion  of  hard  copy  duplicates  on  paper  and 
film  transparencies  for  overhead  projec¬ 
tion  or  composite  overlays. 

The  Electroplater  system,  with  a  cur¬ 
rent  projected  cost  of  around  $80,000,  has 
been  designed  to  produce  about  200 
plates  per  hour  or  approximately  3  plates 
per  minute.  Access  time  for  the  first  plate 
is  40  seconds.  Multiple  plate  output  is 
scheduled  for  demonstration  at  Drupa. 
Different  size  plates  will  be  handled  by 
cassettes  with  the  unit  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  double-width  size  (25-36  inch)  plates. 

Any  non-presensitized  wipe  on  type 
plate  with  4,  8  or  12  mil  thickness  can  be 
processed  by  the  unit.  The  system  will 
process  85  to  100  line  screen  material  and 
present  plans  are  to  extend  the  upper 
screen  range.  Wipe  on  aluminum  plates 
produced  by  the  system  can  reach 
120,000  impression  runs. 

In  one  single  step  the  integrated  camera 
processor  achieves  the  same  results  as 
the  conventional  platemaking  process 
and  eliminates  the  need  for  the  conven¬ 
tional  steps  of  the  present  methods  name¬ 
ly,  film  exposure,  film  processing,  plate 
exposure  and  plate  processing. 

Camera  and  processor  are  integrated  to 
a  single  compact  unit.  The  photoconduc¬ 
tor  that  is  used  to  produce  the  image  is 


ELECTROPLATER  offset  platemaking 
system  from  Agfa-Gevaert  is  15  feet 
long,  5  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high. 


resuable  for  several  thousand  image  cy¬ 
cles  before  replacement  is  needed. 

The  Electroplater  system  will  operate 
in  the  temperature  environment  of  56-86 
degrees  F,  and  needs  a  220  volt  dedicated 
electrical  power  line. 

The  complete  unit  is  15  feet  long,  5  feet 
wide  and  7  feet  high.  The  system  mainte¬ 
nance  on  the  electronic  side  will  be  with 
board  replacement.  Other  production  re¬ 
placement  elements  include  toner,  gum 
and  photoconductor  material. 

The  Electroplater  announcement  did 
not  state  that  at  this  time  the  system  could 
produce  color  plates;  however,  present 
Agfa-Gevaert  diffusion  transfer  technolo¬ 
gy  would  permit  this  development.  The 
system  design  will  undoubtedly  permit  an 
interface  for  computer  to  plate  produc¬ 
tion  within  the  next  three  to  five  years. 

Agfa-Gevaert  worldwide  is  a  100% 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  $16  billion  a  year 
West  German  firm  of  Bayer  A.G.  Agfa- 
Gevaert  Inc.,  of  New  Jersey,  owns  a 
majority  (69%)  participation  in  Compug- 
raphic  Corp.  of  Wilmington,  Mass. 
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SCHEAAATIC  of  the  Agfa-Gevaert  filmless  automatic  offset  platemaking 
system  called  ELECTROPLATER.  The  system  will  handle  plates  up  to  25  by  36 
inches. 
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3  dailies  simplify  color  separation 
with  color  computer  system 


There  is  little  argument  that  color  helps 
sell  newspapers.  Full  color  on  the  front 
page  has  tremendous  impact  on  news¬ 
stand  sales.  Feature  stories,  special 
editorial  sections  and  sports  pages  all  get 
higher  readership  when  they  include  col¬ 
or  photographs.  And  advertisers  are 
attracted  to  papers  that  use  color  effec¬ 
tively  to  enhance  their  products. 

Traditionally,  the  time,  expertise  and 
cost  involved  in  making  color  separations 
has  prohibited  newspapers,  especially 
smaller  ones,  from  either  starting  or  in¬ 
creasing  their  use  of  process  color.  Three 
U.S.  dailies,  with  circulations  ranging 
from  11,000  to  250,000  have  overcome 
these  obstacles.  They  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  new  technology  that  simplifies 
color  separations  while  reducing  costs 
and  production  time. 


These  newspapers,  the  Rome  (Ga.) 
News-Tribune,  Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily  Re¬ 
cord,  and  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  morning  edition 
Times-Dispatch  and  the  evening  edition 
News  Leader,  have  taken  a  progressive 
step  forward  using  process  color  in  their 
newspapers. 

Each  paper  has  linked  their  color  enlar¬ 
ger  to  an  innovative  color  separation 
computer  from  Chemco  Photoproducts 
Company  and  adopted  a  one-screen  color 
separation  technique  advanced  by 
Chemco. 

Without  exception,  the  three  papers 
point  to  the  system's  speed  as  its  out¬ 
standing  benefit.  By  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate,  the  time  required  to  make  a 
set  of  color  separations  has  been  halved. 

Shorter  production  time  translates  into 
lower  cost  per  set  of  separations.  But  it 
also  means  being  able  to  meet  deadlines 
with  shorter  lead  time  to  produce  process 
color  photographs.  B.H.  Mooney,  111, 
general  manager  of  the  Rome  News- 
Tribune  considers  this  a  great  plus.  “We 
can  shoot  Saturday  night  sports  events 
and  run  them  in  process  color  in  Sunday's 
paper.  Or,  any  late-breaking  news  can  be 
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punched  up  with  color.  In  fact,  we  figure 
we  can  now  shoot  photos  up  to  within  two 
hours  of  press  time  and  still  get  them  in." 
The  News-Tribune  has  cut  their  produc¬ 
tion  time  for  making  separations  from  1  'A 
hours  to  about  15  minutes  using  the 
Chemco  Color  Computer  and  one-screen 
technique. 

The  new  system's  speed  is  based  on  a 
simple  fact  of  computers:  they  can  analy¬ 
ze  and  act  upon  large  amounts  of  data  in 
microseconds.  But  the  computer  goes  a 
few  steps  further.  It  has  been  program¬ 
med  to  make  color  separations  using  the 
existing  equipment  and  supplies  of  the 
particular  newspapers.  This  sophisti¬ 
cated  computer  analyzes  all  the  variables 
in  color  preparation  and  calculates  all  the 
required  main,  bump  and  flash  exposures 
for  each  color.  With  its  integral  video  ter¬ 
minal,  the  computer  guides  the  operator 
through  simplified  testing  and  production 
routines  while  it  directly  controls  the  en¬ 
larger's  functions.  The  operator's  tasks — 
and  time — are  greatly  reduced.  The  com¬ 
puter  also  triggers  main  and  flash  simul¬ 
taneously  to  cut  exposure  time. 

John  Millholland.  production  manager 
of  the  Hickory  Daily  Record,  believes  the 
computer's  consistency  also  helps  in¬ 
crease  production.  “In  the  past  we  would 
check  each  color  before  shooting  the  next 
one.  Consequently,  it  took  up  to  three 
hours  to  make  a  complete  set  of  separa¬ 
tions.  Now  we  just  shoot  the  black  first, 
check  it,  and  shoot  the  other  three  colors 
in  a  row  because  we  know  what  results 
we'll  get.  The  computer  has  built-in  com¬ 
pensation  for  unwanted  colors  and  does 
under  color  removal.  We  can  now 
guarantee  going  from  transparencies  to 
separations  to  color  keys  in  an  hour.” 

The  Daily  Record  and  the  News- 
Tribune  are  getting  extra  time-savings 
from  a  no-mask  procedure  developed  by 
Chemco  technicians.  With  this  method, 
the  black  printer  is  made  first  and  then 
used  as  a  UCR  mask  for  the  other  colors. 
But  the  system  has  the  flexibility  to  work 
with  any  masking  technique.  Because  of 


Rome  News  Tribune  production  mana¬ 
ger,  Bruce  Clement,  uses  on-line  color 
analyzer  probe  and  readings  are  flashed 
onto  color  computer's  video  screen 
(center). 


Hickory  Daily  Record's  production 
manager,  John  Millholland,  discusses 
predictability  of  results  his  paper  is  get¬ 
ting  with  the  Chemco  color  computer. 


Engraving  supt.  Donald  Hathaway, 
right,  and  color  operator.  Butch  Harlow 
at  Richmond  Newspapers  view  prompting 
messages  on  color  computer's  interactive 
video  terminal. 

the  long-range  DITR  screens  they  need 
for  their  3-color  letterflex  printing  pro¬ 
cess,  Richmond  Newspapers  is  using  a 
more  conventional  masking  procedure. 

All  three  newspapers  have  adopted  a 
screening  technique  that  uses  one  screen 
at  one  angle  for  all  four  colors.  The  tech¬ 
nique  has  helped  increase  production  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  shorter  exposures  and 
eliminates  the  steps  needed  for  changing 
screens  or  screen  angles. 

Although  the  use  of  a  one-screen  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  well  founded  in  theory  for 
many  years,  it  was  not  practical  for  use 
until  recently. 

The  one-screen  technique  produces  a 
dot-on-dot  pattern  as  opposed  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  rosette  dot  pattern.  The  single¬ 
angle  screen  technique  provides  better 
reproduction  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
using  a  finer  screen  ruling.  These  are  im¬ 
portant  advantages  for  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  use  of  coarse  screens  and  the 
excessive  dot  gain  experiences  on  news¬ 
paper  presses. 

Use  of  the  one-screen  technique  has 
prompted  comparisons  to  separations 
made  with  angled  screens.  Rome  News- 
Tribune's  Mooney  claims,  “the  quality  is 
as  good,  if  not  better  than,  the  separations 
made  with  the  angled  screens.”  John 
Millholland  made  the  same  observations 
when  they  ran  similar  comparisons  at  the 
Hickory  Daily  Record. 

Another  benefit  of  the  one-screen  tech¬ 
nique  is  its  simplicity.  Because  it  involves 
only  one  screen  at  one  angle,  there  is  no 
chance  of  using  the  wrong  screen  or  angle 
for  a  sepcific  color,  and  there  are  less 
variables  in  exposure  programming.  In 
fact,  supplier  personnel  have  instructed 
some  newspapers  in  this  technique  over 
the  phone. 

Richmond  Newspapers  had  been  using 
a  one-screen  technique  for  use  with 
fluorographic  color.  Chemco  taught  them 
how  to  make  one-screen  process  color 
separations  with  their  Berkey  Graphic 
Master  enlarger.  It  was  only  natural  for 
them  to  continue  using  the  Chemco  tech- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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nique  when  they  installed  the  color  com¬ 
puter. 

The  simplicity  of  the  one-screen  tech¬ 
nique  pales  by  comparison  to  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  the  color  computer.  As  Millholland 
of  the  Hickory  Daily  Record  observes, 
“The  computer  has  the  knowledge  to 
make  separations.  It's  been  programmed 
for  the  desired  dot  and  colors.  It  knows 
what  has  to  be  done  to  get  the  right  results 
from  the  transparencies  provided." 

Once  the  computer  has  been  program¬ 
med  for  the  specific  newspaper’s  produc¬ 
tion  requirements,  the  operator's  tasks 
are  little  more  than  loading  the  trans¬ 
parencies,  probing  the  highlight  and  sha¬ 
dow  areas  with  the  on-line  analyzer 
probe,  and  pushing  a  button  to  enter  the 
densities.  Use  of  the  computer  keyboard 
and  analyzer  probe  permits  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  operator  and  the  computer  via 
the  video  terminal.  The  video  screen 
guides  the  operator  through  both  the  sim¬ 
plified  test  routines  and  production  proc¬ 
edures  initially  programmed  into  the 
computer  for  the  equipment  and  supplies 
used  by  the  particular  newspaper. 

The  system’s  simplicity  not  only  facili¬ 
tates  increased  production,  it  also  allows 
more  people  to  be  trained  in  making  color 
separations.  Donald  Hathaway,  engrav¬ 
ing  superintendent  at  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  believes  that  with  the  easy, 
straightforward  training,  they  will  soon 
have  six  operators  available  to  make  col¬ 
or  separations  with  the  color  computer. 
The  training  needed  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  matter  of  hours  and  will  allow  people 
with  little  or  no  previous  color  experience 
to  make  separations. 

The  Hickory  Daily  Record’s  Millhol¬ 
land  says  the  versatility  gained  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  operators  would 
be  meaningless  without  the  system’s 
consistency.  “Because  the  computer 
does  so  much,  there  is  greater  control. 
We  train  all  our  operators  to  view  the 
original  transparency  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  We  know  what  results  the  computer 
will  give  us.  Our  pressmen  no  longer  wor¬ 
ry  about  who  made  the  separations.”  The 
computer  can  compensate  for  all  vari¬ 
ables,  even  fluctuations  in  film  proces¬ 
sing. 

This  predictability  of  results  has  helped 
cut  costs  by  reducing  makeovers.  Mil¬ 
lholland  estimates  that  90%  of  the  time 
only  four  sheets  of  film  are  used  to  make  a 
set  of  separations.  The  savings  on  mate¬ 
rials  and  improved  management  of  pro¬ 
duction  time  are  substantial. 

The  color  computer  is  adaptable  to  any 
color  enlarger,  and  will  control  the  light¬ 
ing  and  filter  wheel  functions  on  any  en¬ 
larger,  thereby  reducing  the  risk  of  error 


by  the  operator.  The  computer  analyzes 
the  hundreds  of  variables  in  color  separa¬ 
tion  and  calculates  all  the  necessary  exp¬ 
osures  in  milliseconds.  It  frees  the  oper¬ 
ator  from  tedious,  time-consuming  tasks 
and  ensures  that  no  steps  are  forgotten 
and  are  done  in  the  proper  sequence. 

The  higher  consistency  and  increased 
quality  has  encouraged  these  newspapers 
to  double  their  use  of  process  color.  The 
Richmond  Newspapers  print  color  pro¬ 
cess  on  the  covers  of  their  special  editions 
to  help  generate  interest.  The  Rome 
News-Tribune  creates  greater  impact  in 
their  sports  stories  with  color  photos. 

The  color  computer  is  a  complete  color 
separation  system,  capable  of  calculating 
and  controlling  color  correction,  tone 
control  and  color  balancing.  Each  color 
can  receive  five  exposures.  Three  image 
exposures  provide  added  color  and  tone 
correction  by  allowing  bump  or  split  filter 
exposures  in  any  combination.  Two  flash 
exposures  give  normal  flash  and  under 
color  removal  capabilities. 

The  color  computer  offers  five  produc¬ 
tion  channels  that  can  be  programmed  for 
different  separation  techniques,  masking 
techniques,  or  for  production  using  diffe¬ 
rent  screens,  films,  printing  processes, 
etc.  This  flexibility  allows  newspapers 
printing  both  offset  and  letterpress  to 
store  production  routines  for  each  pro¬ 
cess  in  separate  channels. 

The  Hickory  Daily  Record  uses  the 
five-channel  capability  to  program  vari¬ 
ables  in  dot  size  and  highlight  densities  to 
make  the  correct  separations  for  different 
transparency  conditions. 

Because  it  is  not  locked  into  using  any 
one  particular  color  separation  techni¬ 
que,  the  color  computer  is  a  versatile  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Rome  News-Tribune  operates  a 
commercial  offset  wing  that  uses  the 
program  storage  capacity  to  meet  the  va¬ 
rious  requirements  of  different  custom¬ 
ers,  while  one  channel  is  programmed  ex¬ 
clusively  for  newspaper  reproduction.  In 
fact,  the  News-Tribune’s  Mooney  says, 
outside  operations  have  inquired  about 
the  availability  of  the  color  computer  to 
produce  offset  separations  for  their  com¬ 
mercial  jobs  requiring  quick  turnaround 
time. 

Of  course,  any  new  technology  can  be 
undermined  by  “bugs”  in  the  system. 
Years  of  research  and  testing  have  gone 
into  the  development  of  the  Chemco  col¬ 
or  computer  and  the  end  product  is  a  de¬ 
pendable  color  separation  system. 

B.H.  Mooney,  III,  of  the  Rome  News- 
Tribune  states,  “We  have  put  many  com¬ 
puter  systems  in  our  plant  but  never  has 
one  been  so  thoroughly  prepared  for  ease 
in  installation  and  training.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  systems  I  have  seen  that  actually 
attacks  the  problem  as  well  as  aid  the 
operator.  The  quality  is  fantastic  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  a  new  commitment 
to  color.” 


EDS-IDAB  gets  DJ 
mailroom  orders 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  signed  a  contract 
with  EDS-IDAB  of  Miami,  Florida,  for 
mailroom  systems  for  three  of  its  plants  in 
the  planning  stage — La  Grange,  Georgia; 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  and 
Beaumont,  Texas. 

All  materials  handling  equipment  from 
press  to  and  including  the  truckloaders 
will  be  supplied  by  EDS-IDAB  with  the 
exception  of  stackers,  labeling  systems, 
tyers  and  shrink  wrap  machines. 

The  equipment  to  be  supplied  by  EDS- 
IDAB  is  a  well-defined  Lapped  Stream 
Conveyor  with  flying  switch  delivery 
capability  to  two  diffferent  stackers, 
each,  in  turn,  serviced  by  a  “Speed  of  the 
Press”  labeling  system.  From  the  stack¬ 
ers,  EDS-IDAB  floor  conveyors,  dis¬ 
tribution  conveyors  and  truckloaders  will 
deliver  the  products  to  the  trucks. 

The  Beaumont,  Texas,  plant  of  Dow 
Jones  will  receive  satellite  transmitted 
data  via  an  earth  dish.  Architect  for  the 
three  plants  in  planning  is  Ehrlich- 
Rominger  Architects. 

Offset  conversion 
prompted  by  38% 
jump  in  pages 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  has 
ordered  two  eight-unit  Goss  Metroliner 
web  offset  presses  and  a  Goss  mailroom 
system  from  Graphic  Systems  division  of 
Rockwell  International. 

Daily  Press  general  manager,  Norman 
Freeman,  said  the  conversion  from  letter- 
press  to  offset  was  prompted  by  the  need 
for  additional  capacity,  the  result  of  a 
38%  increase  in  total  pages,  a  double  of 
advertising  linage  and  rising  circulation 
over  the  past  decade.  Increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  both  spot  and  four-color  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  color,  prompted  the 
decision  to  buy  new  presses. 

The  combined  circulation  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Daily  Press  and  the  evening  Times 
Herald  is  currently  102,600.  Sunday  Dai¬ 
ly  Press  circulation  is  105,000  with  up  to 
140  pages. 

The  press  order  consists  of  16  units, 
eight  half-decks  and  two  144-page  3:2  fol¬ 
ders. 

The  mailroom  equipment  order  con¬ 
sists  of  three  Goss  stream  conveyors,  the 
Goss  Stackmaster  stackers  and  a  com¬ 
plete  bundle  distribution  system. 

The  Daily  Press  broke  ground  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1982,  for  a  new  57,000  square-foot 
building  which  will  house  the  new  press 
and  mailroom  equipment.  ■ 

A  Goss  turnkey  installation,  the  Goss 
Metroliner  press  and  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed  beginning  in  the  fall 
of  this  year. 
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Friedheim  criticizes 
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tion,”  could  be  expected  “to  cause  the 
loss  to  the  United  States  of  technological, 
diplomatic,  intelligence,  cryptologic  or 
military  advantage,  and  which  requires 
protection  in  the  interest  of  national 
security.” 

Friedheim  suggested  the  proposed 
classification  criteria  are  “just  a  tad 
broad.  One  thinks  the  advantage  might  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  classifier  .  .  .  The  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  shifts  from  minimizing  secre¬ 
cy  to  expanding  secrecy.  Advantage — 
secrecy.” 

As  Senate  legislation  that  would  “re¬ 
form”  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(S.1730)  neared  a  vote  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  recent  weeks,  ANPA  has 
pulled  out  the  stops  in  making  publishers’ 
opposition  to  the  bill  known  to  committee 
members. 

The  bill  passed  the  Consititution  Sub¬ 
committee  last  December  after  a  broad 
spectrum  of  press  representatives  de¬ 
nounced  its  amendments.  Katharine  Gra¬ 
ham,  ANPA  chairman,  called  the 
Reagan-backed  bill  “a  wholesale  over¬ 
haul”  of  the  Fol  Act  and  pledged  to  fight 
its  enactment. 

In  early  February,  members  of 
ANPA’s  newly  formed  special  “Strategy 
Group”  on  Fol  A  legislation  joined  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  individual  meet¬ 
ings  with  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  same  group  was  to  meet 
with  the  rest  of  the  committee  members 
on  February  25  and  26,  according  to  K. 
Prescott  Low,  chairman  of  NAPA's 
Government  Affairs  Committee. 


Amendment  Working  Group. 

ASNE  officials  who  accompanied  the 
publisher  in  meetings  with  Judiciary 
Committee  members  were;  Michael  J. 
O’Neill  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
president;  Michael  J.  Gartner  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune;  and 
William  H.  Hornby  of  the  Denver  Post. 

Low  said  the  formation  of  the  ANPA 
strategy  group  and  its  active  opposition  to 
the  FoIA  legislation  reflect  the  fact  that 
“government  affairs  issues  are  being 
given  much  higher  priority  than  they  were 
three  or  four  years  ago.” 

The  impetus  for  the  change.  Low  said, 
was  a  comprehensive  survey  of  member 
publishers  that  found  most  members 
“perceived  ANPA  as  a  reactive  outfit”- 
but  “wanted  it  to  be  an  anticipatory,  or 
pro-active  outfit  ...  to  get  out  in  front 
and  do  something.” 

Shortly  before  the  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  were  to  meet  with  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  members,  a  scheduled  committee 
mark-up  of  the  FoIA  bill  February  23  was 
postponed  until  next  month.  The  full 
committee  has  taken  no  action  on  the  bill 
since  it  cleared  the  subcommittee  last  De¬ 
cember. 


Active  roie 
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indication  of  the  speed  with  which  ANPA 
geared  up  for  the  new  role,  Graham  recal¬ 
led  that  only  four  years  ago,  “ANPA  did 
not  have  an  in-house  legal  department, 
and  it  maintained  a  sufficiently  low  pro¬ 
file  in  Washington  that  the  question  of 
whether  anyone  should  register  as  a  lob¬ 
byist  wasn’t  even  an  issue.” 

Left  unsaid  by  Graham  to  the  audience 


of  mostly  member  ANPA  publishers  was 
that  the  association,  during  those  four 
years,  has  hired  a  full-blown  legal  and 
legislative  staff  of  about  a  half-dozen  ex¬ 
ecutives,  headed  by  W.  Terry  Maguire, 
vicepresident  and  general  counsel.  The 
staff  positions  now  include  a  legislative 
counsel  and  a  manager  of  government 
affairs. 

Last  summer,  as  Graham  noted  in  an 
oblique  reference  to  the  New  England 
publishers,  ANPA  took  the  symbolic  step 
toward  assuming  an  active  role  in  govern¬ 
ment  affairs  when  it  registered,  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  clerks  of  the  House 
and  Senate  under  the  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act. 

Since  that  initial  registration  last  June 
listing  both  ANPA  as  an  organization  and 
Maguire  as  a  employee  engaged  in  lob¬ 
bying  activities,  the  quarterly  reports 
filed  with  the  House  and  Senate  clerks 
indicate  ANPA  has  hired  its  own  “high- 
powered  lobbyists”  in  the  battle  with 
AT&T  for  legislative  influence. 

As  previously  reported  in  E&P,  the 
political  consulting  firm  of  Black,  Man- 
afort  &  Stone  registered  last  July  as  rep¬ 
resenting  ANPA  on  S.898,  the  Senate 
successor  to  the  1980  House  telecom- 
munciations  legislation  mentioned  in 
Graham’s  address  to  NEPA. 

The  lobbying  disclosure  reports  show 
ANPA  paid  the  consulting  firm  $15,000 
during  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  and 
another  $15,000  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1981. 

During  that  same  time  period,  the  lob¬ 
bying  records  show  that  ANPA  paid  a 
total  of  $  1 3,340  (at  a  daily  rate  of  $  1 1 2)  to 
Terese  C.  D’Alessio,  a  “government 
affairs  consultant,”  to  represent  ANPA’s 
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Low  said  the  group  was  appointed  by 
Graham  to  “give  added  emphasis  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject .  .  .  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  is  extraordinarily  concerned  about 
things  happening  in  the  area  of  freedom  of 
information.” 

The  Reagan  Administration’s  “posture 
on  freedom  of  information  issues  made  it 
clear  there  is  a  problem,”  Low  said,  and 
the  formation  of  the  special  strategy 
group  “comes  out  of  the  recognition  of 
the  need  to  be  active  and  make  calls  on 
key  people  on  this  subject.” 

The  members  of  the  group  were 
appointed  in  recognition  of  the  “need  to 
come  in  with  some  heavies  .  .  .  some 
name-brand  people,”  Low  said.  The 
members — aside  from  Low  who  insisted 
he  is  not  among  the  “heavies,”  are:  Gra¬ 
ham  of  the  Washington  Post;  Allen  H. 
Neuharth  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.;  Warren 
H.  Phillips  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal; 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co;  J.  Stewart  Bryan  111  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader;  and  Charles  S.  Rowe  of  the 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star. 
Rowe  is  chairman  of  ANPA’s  Fol/First 
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Most  public  firms  stay 
ahead  of  recession’s  pace 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Most  of  the  publicly  owned  newspaper 
companies  reported  increases  in  their  net 
earnings  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1981 
despite  the  deepening  recession. 

Earnings  for  most  were  also  up  for  the 
entire  year. 

Gannett  Co.,  Times  Mirror,  New  York 
Times  Co.,  Capital  Cities,  Media  Gener¬ 
al,  Harte  Hanks,  and  Dow  Jones  were 
among  those  citing  strong  quarterly  and 
yearly  performances. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  reported 
Its  fourth  quarter  earnings  were  flat  due  to 
the  “deepening  recession”  though  the 
company  recorded  a  gain  in  net  income 
for  the  year. 

For  the  quarter,  Knight-Ridder  earned 
$29.3  million  this  year,  or  $0.90  per  share, 
compared  with  $28.9  million,  or  $0.90  per 
share,  a  year  ago.  In  1981,  the  company 
earned  $100.3  million,  or  $3.09  per  share, 
versus  $93  million,  or  $2.87  per  share,  in 
1981. 

Belo  Corp.,  the  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  which  went  public  in  De¬ 
cember,  issued  its  first  quarterly  report  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  Belo's  profits  declined 
about  12%  to  $5.6  million,  or  $0.66  per 
share, in  the  quarter,  though  earnings  for 
the  year  were  up  about  5%  to  $20.2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $2.45  per  share. 

Belo  attributed  the  lower  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  earnings  to  a  decline  in  net  income 
from  its  newspaper  operations  and  to  the 
development  of  Belo  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  On-line,  the  company’s  electronic 
information  service. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported  its 
quarterly  net  income  rose  $18.1  million, 
or  $1.28  per  share,  in  1981  from  $15.4 
million,  or  $1.10  per  share,  in  1980.  The 
“largest  factor”  in  the  imporved  per¬ 
formance  was  increased  revenue  at  the 
Washington  Post  due  to  higher  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  following  the  demise  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

For  the  year,  Washington  Post’s  net 
earnings  declined  to  $32.7  million,  or 
$2.32  per  share,  from  $34.3  million,  or 
$2.44  per  share,  in  1980. 

The  decline  resulted  from  $2.1  million 
in  losses  incurred  from  the  sale  of  the 
Trenton  Times  and  other  businesses. 

In  the  third  quarter,  the  Washington 
Post  newspaper’s  approximate  20%  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  after  the  Star  closed 
had  “an  adverse  effect”  on  operating 
profit. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  said  its  net 
income  for  the  fourth  quarter  increased 
by  24%  and  its  yearly  earnings  rose  by 
23%. 

The  newspaper  group  recorded  “a  new 
high  in  operating  profit”  of  $54.1  million 


in  1981  versus  $42.9  million  a  year  ago, 
the  company  said.  The  group  consists  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  18  regional 
newspapers. 

The  magazine  group’s  operating  profit 
decline  to  $13.1  million  from  $14  million 
resulting  “primarily”  inc  reased  editorial 
content  of  Family  Circle  while  cover 
price  and  ad  rate  increases  were  deferred. 

Times  Co.’s  broadcast/cable  division 
saw  its  operating  profit  decline  to  $3.5 
million  from  $3.8  million  from  “costs 
associated  with  the  development  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  southern  New  Jersey  cable 
system.” 

For  the  year.  Times  Co.  earned  $50 
million,  or  $4.03  per  share,  compared 
with  $40.6  million,  or  $3.37  per  share,  a 
year  ago.  In  the  fourth  quarter,  earnings 
were  $13.4  million,  or  $1.08  per  share, 
versus  $10.7  million,  or  $0.89  per  share, 
at  the  end  of  1980. 

Harte-Hanks  reported,  “Revenues  in 
several  of  our  lines  of  business  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  soften  over  the  last  few  months. 
We  were  able  to  have  an  up  quarter  be¬ 
cause  of  the  significant  effort  of  our  em¬ 
ployee  management  group.  As  for  1982, 
continuing  revenue  softness  is  making  the 
first  quarter  another  difficult  period.” 

Harte-Hanks  said  its  yearly  earnings 
were  $25.3  million,  or  $2.51  per  share, 
compared  with  $22.7  million,  or  $2.35  per 
share,  a  year  ago. 

For  the  fourth  quarter,  the  company 
earned  $7.7  million,  or  $0.76  per  share, 
versus  $7.4  million,  or  $0.74  per  share,  in 
1980. 

Quebecor  of  Montreal  had  net  income 
of  $138,000  on  sales  of  $53  million  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  The  company  said  it  lost 
$1.77  million  from  discontinued  opera¬ 
tions  including  the  closing  in  December  of 
the  Philadelphia  Journal. 

Lee  Enterprises,  which  reports  on  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1 ,  said  its 
first  quarter  earnings  were  $5.1  million, 
or  $0.73  per  share,  compared  to  $4.8  mil¬ 
lion,  of  $0.67  per  share,  a  year  ago. 

Lee  said  it  is  meeting  the  uncertainty  of 
“today’s  recession”  by  “improving  the 
liquidity  of  the  company  and  minimizing 
debt.” 

Times  Mirror  reported  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenues  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter,  $576.3  million,  and  the  greatest  re¬ 
venues  for  the  year,  $2.1  billion. 

Capital  Cities  reported  the  most  in  per 
share  earnings  for  the  year  at  $6.10  and 
for  the  quarter  at  $1.70. 

Media  General  had  the  highest  yearly 
earnings  in  its  history  its  net  income  grew 
to  $31.6  million  from  $28.3  million  in 
1980.  Its  newspaper  division  had  pretax 
profits  of  $26  million  in  1981  versus  $22.9 


million  last  year.  Newsprint’s  pretax  pro¬ 
fits  at  Media  General  were  $26.7  milllion 
copred  with  $25.4  million  a  year  ago. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  had  per  share  earn¬ 
ings  of  $2.28  for  the  year  and  $0.74  for  the 
fourth  quarter  after  adjusting  for  2  for  1 
stock  split  last  April. 

Gannett  Co.  recorded  the  most  in  net 
income  for  both  the  year  and  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1981.  In  the  quarter,  the  com¬ 
pany  earning  $54.6  million  on  $377  million 
in  revenues.  For  the  year,  earnings  were 
$172.5  million  on  $1.37  billion  in  re¬ 
venues. 


Gannett  said  it  believes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  USA  Today  will  not  end  its  14- 
year  record  of  annual  earnings  gains. 

“In  the  first  couple  of  years  of  USA 
Today,  these  gains  are  projected  to  be 
somewhat  lower  than  Gannett’s  14-year 
average,”  chairman  Allen  Neuharth  said. 
“After  that,  these  annual  earnings  gains 
are  projected  to  be  sharply  higher  than 
our  14-year  average.” 

Neuharth  continued,  “USA  Today  will 
advance  on  a  carefully  audited  program 
with  periodic  escape  hatches  if  minimum 
projections  are  not  achieved  at  each  step 
along  the  way.” 


BELO  (A.H.)  CORP  (N) 


Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs 
Net  income 
Share  earnings 
Year  revenues 
Net  income 
Share  earnings 


1981 

$49,893,000 

5,579,000 

0.66 

182,245,000 

20,245,000 

2.45 


1980 

$44,925,000 

6,424,000 

0,78 

157,619,000 

19,228,000 

2.34 


BLUE  CHIP  STAMPS  (O) 

1981  1980 

13  wks  Dec.  31  revs  $89,010,000  $79,873,000 

Net  income  12,299,000  12,289,000 

Share  earnings  2.37  2.38 

Year  revenues  245,972,000  219,299,000 

Net  income  20,895,000  20,389,000 

Share  earnings  5.33  3.94 


CAPITAL  CITIES  COMM. 

1981  1980 

13  wks  Dec.  31  revs  $163,152,000  $130,994,000 

Net  income  22,399,000  19,989,000 

Share  earnings  1.70  1.52 

Year  revenues  573,784,000  472,108,000 

Net  income  80,518,000  73,213,000 

Share  earnings  6.12  5.56 


DOW  JONES  (N) 


Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs 
Net  income 
Share  earnings 
Year  revenues 
Net  income 
Share  earnings 


1981  1980 

$173,443,000  $147,599,000 
23,294,000  019,311,000 


0.74  0.62 

641,024,000  530,700,000 

C71 ,390,000  58,883,000 

2.28  1.89 

b — incuding  income  of  $2  million,  or  6  cents  a 

share,  from  the  sale  of  part  of  the  company’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  Extel  Corp. 

c-After  a  $9.4  million  writedown  in  the  book  value 
of  Book  Digest  Magazine. 


GANNETT  (N) 

1981  1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs  $377,306,000  $336,706,000 
Net  income  54,648,000  47,875,000 

Share  earnings  1.01  0.88 

Year  revenues  1,367,171,000  1,214,983,000 
Net  income  172,506,000  151,985,000 

Share  earnings  3.17  2.81 

HARTE-HANKS  (N) 

1981  1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs  $94,868,000  $85,302,000 

Net  income  7,725,000  7,441 ,000 
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Share  earnings 

0.79 

0.78 

Year  revenues 

348.519,000 

303.664,000 

Net  income 

25.362,000 

22,697,000 

Share  earnings 

2.62 

2.38 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWS  (N) 

1981 

1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs 

$331,606,000 

$303,016,000 

Net  income 

29,312,000 

28.952,000 

Share  earnings 

0.90 

0.90 

Year  revenues 

1,237.093,000  1,098,537,000 

Net  income 

103,353,000 

92.858.000 

Share  earnings 

3.09 

2.87 

LEE  ENTERPRISES  (N) 

1981 

1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs 

$43,005,000 

$40,316,000 

Net  income 

5,140,000 

4.814,000 

Share  earnings 

0.73 

0.67 

MEDIA  GENERAL  (A) 

1981 

1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs 

$99,200,000 

$87,000,000 

Net  income 

8,800,000 

7,500,000 

Share  earnings 

1.23 

1.03 

Year  revenues 

366.500,000 

322,500,000 

Net  income 

31,600,000 

28.300,000 

Share  earnings 

4.41 

3.91 

MULTIMEDIA  (0) 

1981 

1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs 

$54,323,000 

$46,172,000 

Net  income 

7,940,000 

6,510,000 

Share  earnings 

0.78 

0.65 

Year  revenues 

195,276,000 

163,563,000 

Net  income 

25,824,000 

21,618,000 

Share  earnings 

2.55 

2.15 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  (A) 

1981 

1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs 

$234,550,000 

$202,371,000 

Net  income 

613,370,000 

cl  0,740,000 

Share  earnings 

1.08 

0.89 

Year  revenues 

845,212,000 

733,237,000 

Net  income 

649,970,000 

c40,609,000 

Share  earnings 

4.03 

3.37 

Shares  outst 

12,344,768 

12,007,800 

b-Including  income  of  $6,287,000  for  the  quarter 
and  $22,498,000  for  the  year  from  equity  in  the 
earnings  of  associated  companies. 
c-Including  income  of  $3,874,000  for  the  quarter 
and  $13,014,000  for  the  year  from  equity  in  the 
earnings  of  associated  companies. 


QUEBECOR  INC.  (A) 

1981  1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs  $52,900,000  $47,000,000 

Net  income  b1 83.000  c2.001,000 

Share  earnings  0.04  0.87 

b-After  $1 ,774.000  loss  from  discontinued  opera¬ 
tions. 

c-After  $354,000  loss  from  discontinued  opera¬ 
tions  and  $496,000  special  gain. 

1980  results  restated  to  reflect  discontinued  op¬ 
erations  of  Philadelphia  Journal. 


SOUTHAM 

1981  1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs  $224,662,000  $183,673,000 

Net  income  11.842.000  9.555.000 

Share  earnings  0.94  0.77 

Year  revenues  808.106.000  605.120.000 

Net  income  44,667,000  29,389,000 

Share  earnings  3.58  2.36 


TIMES  MIRROR  (N) 

1981  1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs  $576,259,000  $494,945,000 

Net  income  50.000.000  42.363.000 

Share  earnings  1.46  1.24 

Year  revenues  2.155.970,000  1,868,863,000 

Net  income  150,331,000  139,217,000 

Share  earnings  1.46  1.24 


TORONTO  SUN  CO. 

1981  1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs  $532,000  N.A. 

Share  earnings  0.09  N.A. 

39  vrks  revenues  74.613.000  59.390.000 

Net  income  3,116.000  2.627.000 


Share  earnings  0.51  0.44 

WASHINGTON  POST  (A) 

1981  1980 

Qtr  to  Dec.  31  revs  $218,076,000  $185,323,000 

Net  income  18.052.000  15.397,000 

Share  earnings  1.28  1.10 

Year  revenues  753.447.000  659.535.000 

Net  income  32,710.000  34,335,000 

Share  earnings  2.32  2.44 


Past  Week’s  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

2  /23  2  /16  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) .  24 W  31 VS  24 V4 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (OTC) .  20  2lV®  N.A 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC) .  24Va  23^4  20 

Capital  Cities  Comm.(NYSE) .  71  70  59^4 

Charter  Company  (NYSE) .  7Vs  7%  20 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE) .  29  29  29^4 

CSX  (NYSE) .  50^  54H  55^4 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE) . 46V4a  46V8a  64^4 

Gannett  (NYSE) .  34  33W  35^ 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC) .  34  34  58 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE) .  24W  26*^  31^ 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE) .  24^4  25^4  27 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE) .  28V6  28^  28 

Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE) .  271^  27'/6  23^ 

McCormick .  18^4  19  NA 

Media  General  (AMEX) .  36^4  35H  30V4 

Meredith  Corp.  (NYSE) .  59V5  59^  54Vs 

Mid-America  Pub.  (OTC) . Nopnce 

Multimedia  (OTC) .  33^4  34  31^4 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) .  34^S  34  33V4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX) .  25Vs  24^4  19V5 

Power  Corp.  (CE) .  12^4  13VS  N.A 

Quebecor  (AMEX) .  llVS  llVs  9 

Southern  (CE) .  36V4  35^  42^4 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC) .  48  48  42 

Tele-Comunications(OTC) .  21  Vb  21V4  N.A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) .  24  23W  21V5 

Time.  Inc.  (NYSE) .  35b  33Va)  60^ 

Times  MiiTot(NYSE) .  44H  44V4  43Vb 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) .  9V4  8^  27V5 

Torstar(CE) .  10 W  lOVS  20V5 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) .  28H  27^  22  W 

a — 2  for  1  stock  split  on  April  23.  1981. 
b — 2  for  1  stock  split  on  Oct.  1.  1981. 

SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE) . 

Allied  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

Altair  (OTC) . 

Am  Inti  (OTC) . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) . 

CBS  (NYSE) . 

Compugraphic  (NYSE) . 

Compuscan  (OTC) . 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE) . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) . 

Domtar  (AMEX) . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) . 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE) 

Great  Lakes  Forest  (CE) . 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE) 

Information  IntT  (01 C) . 

International  Paper  (NYSE) . 

ItekCorp.  (NYSE).. 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) 

LogEtronics  (OTC) . 

Logicon  (AMEX) . 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE) . 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE) 
Raytheon  (NYSE)... 

Rockwell  Int’l  (NYSE) . 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  ... 

Signode  (NYSE) . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) .... 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

United  Technologies  (NYSE) . 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX) ... 

Volt  Into.  (OTC) . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) . 


194b  1946  24VS 
3716  3944  55 
4V6  4V5  446 

65V5  6444  7544 
3l6  3  5V6 

2615  284*  3646 
44  43V5  4844 

1346  1346  2744 
346  1346  446 
1444  15  2545 

2544  2444  4944 
8346  8746  9146 
1645  164'4  2445 
2144  21  3445 

66  6946  7544 

17  2746  2544 

3845  4146  5744 
65  65  7345 

3444  3346  4244 
3246  33^  5245 
945  946  1046 
124-4  1244  N,A 
3446  3446  4446 
1744  1846  3346 
6045  6044  55 

1444  1445  1544 

3146  3145  2746 
2244  22  40 

54  5545  6346 

3146c  3444  10844 
2944  3046  4246 
2746  2746  36 
40  40  38 

1445  15  2246 

23  2244  33 

3646  3544  65 

5  446  846 

1345  1344  3944 
2345  25  2545 


c— 2  for  1  stock  split  on  June  8.  1981. 


Prices  supplied  by  Smith  Barney  Harris 
Upham  Inc. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


3.  Management  techniques  an  editor 
could  adopt  to  raise  morale  are: 

(Reporter’s  responses) 

Praise  reporters  more,  preferably  in 
public;  invite  comments  and  listen  to 
ideas;  criticize  when  needed,  preferably 
in  private;  hold  more  staff  meetings; 
establish  better  reporter/assignment  edi¬ 
tor  communications;  allow  reporters 
more  freedom  to  work  on  what  they  want; 
share  information  on  upper  management 
decisions;  support  and  encourage  repor¬ 
ters’  writing  styles;  work  toward  better 
pay  for  reporters;  provide  more  help  for 
tough  stories;  be  consistent  with  de¬ 
cisions;  give  more  time  for  depth  pieces; 
trust  the  reporter  even  when  the  editor’s 
story  preconceptions  aren’t  met;  clear  re¬ 
porters  from  trivial  work. 

(Editor’s  responses) 

Praise  reporters  more,  preferably  in 
public;  invite  comments  and  listen  to 
ideas;  criticize  when  needed,  preferably 
in  private;  hold  more  staff  meetings; 
spend  more  time  with  individual  re¬ 
porters;  clearly  define  responsibilities; 
involve  all  staff  in  decision-making;  per¬ 
mit  reporters  to  innovate  more  in  writing 
styles;  give  reporters  more  freedom  to 
write  in  their  own  areas  of  expertise; 
adopt  a  bonus  system;  encourage  and 
accept  criticism  from  reporters;  match  re¬ 
porters  with  the  right  story;  stand  up  for 
reporters;  explain  the  total  newspaper 
concept;  rotate  beats  when  possible;  ex¬ 
plain  why  stories  were  edited  as  they 
were. 

4.  Obstacles  which  may  prevent  you  (or 
your  editor)  from  using  a  different  man¬ 
agement  style  in  the  newsroom  include: 

(Reporter’s  responses) 

Attitudes  or  policies  of  upper  man¬ 
agement;  lack  of  time  to  supervise;  se¬ 
vere  lack  of  personnel;  editor’s  ignorance 
of  management  skills;  editor's  personal¬ 
ity;  editor’s  fear  of  having  authority 
usurped;  editors  don’t  understand  the  re¬ 
porter’s  job;  editors  are  insecure  about 
their  manager’s  role;  tradition;  guild  in¬ 
fluences. 

(Editor’s  responses) 

Attitudes  or  policies  of  superiors; 
budget  constraints;  staffing  levels  are  too 
low;  personal  management  ignorance;  no 
time  to  supervise;  some  reporters  would 
be  uneasy  with  different  leadership 
styles;  deadlines  cause  bad  communica¬ 
tions;  inability  to  get  organized;  obstinate 
employees  from  previous  regime;  tradi¬ 
tion;  my  not  being  assertive  enough;  re¬ 
porters  don’t  respect  editor’s  authority; 
lack  of  separate  office  for  staff  meetings; 
no  age  difference  among  reporters,  but  a 
generation  gap  between  editors. 
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Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“Peanuts”  battle  moves  up  to  Superior  Court 


“Peanuts”  is  back  in  court  down  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  way  as  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  and  United  Feature  Syndicate  asked  a 
Superior  Court  judge  to  stay  a  Bucks 
County  Court  judge’s  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  on  February  18  requiring  the  syndi¬ 
cate  to  supply  the  comic  strip  to  three 
suburban  newspapers. 

After  a  February  19  hearing,  Superior 
Court  Judge  Edmund  B.  Spaeth  Jr.  took 
under  advisement  requests  by  the  Inquir¬ 
er  and  the  syndicate,  asking  all  parties  to 
file  additional  legal  briefs  by  February  25. 

The  on-going  battle  is  over  “Peanuts” 
exclusivity,  held  by  the  late  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  now  being  claimed  by  the 
Inquirer. 

Calkins  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Levit- 
town.  Pa.,  had  filed  suit  in  Bucks  County 
Court ,  Doylestown ,  asking  for  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  injunction  allowing  them  to  run 
“Peanuts”  also.  (E  &  P,  Feb.  20) 

Calkins  sought  the  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  so  that  its  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times,  Doylestown  Daily  Intelligencer  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Burlington  County 
Times  of  Willingboro,  N.J.,  could  publish 
the  Charles  Schulz  strip,  contending  that 
their  oral  agreement  with  United  for 
“Peanuts”  on  January  27  was  confirmed 
in  a  letter  from  United  January  29  when 
the  Bulletin  closed.  United  contended  the 
agreement  was  not  binding  because  no 
contract  was  signed. 

The  Inquirer  signed  a  five-year  con¬ 
tract  on  February  8  for  exclusive  rights  to 
“Peanuts”  in  the  eight-county  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  metropolitan  area,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  three  Calkins  newspapers. 

County  Court  Judge  William  H.  Rufe 
3d  had  ruled  the  dispute  was  between 
United  Features  and  Calkins,  and  dismis¬ 
sed  the  Inquirer  as  a  defendant  in  the 
Calkins  suit  during  the  hearing. 


Following  Rufe’s  ruling,  Calkins’ 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times  jubliantly 
ran  a  front  page  headline  “Judge  frees 
Snoopy  and  gang”,  along  with  the  Febru¬ 
ary  19  “Peanuts”  strip — and  even  added 
a  telephone  interview  with  Schulz  in  his 
Santa  Rosa.,  Calif.,  office. 

Schulz  told  Don  Wolf,  staff  writer  for 
the  Courier  Times,  “I’m  always  pleased 
to  have  new  readers.  And  I  hope  that 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
strip  will  be  able  to  understand  the  char¬ 
acters  with  all  their  quirks  before  too 
long.” 

Wolf  pointed  out  that  it  was  doubtful 
anyone  could  not  be  acquainted  with 
“Peanuts”  and  the  cartoonist  observed, 
“I  have  to  sound  humble.” 

Schulz  was  quoted  further,  “I  suppose 
Snoopy  in  his  role  as  attorney  can  say,  ‘I 
hope  fervently  that  justice  will  be  done.’” 

For  good  measure,  the  Courier  Times 
ran  an  editorial  cartoon  sketch  of  a  joyous 
“Snoopy”  with  the  line  “Happiness  is 
being  free!”,  a  reminder  of  its  campaign 
to  “Free  Snoopy.”  The  Burlington 
County  Times  carried  a  photo  of  pub¬ 
lisher  Sandy  Oppenheimer  in  court  hold¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  Inquirer  as  he  testified  in 
the  hearing. 

In  asking  the  Superior  Court  to  over¬ 
turn  the  lower  court’s  order.  Inquirer 
attorney  Samuel  E.  Klein  argued  that 
publication  of  the  strip  in  the  Calkins  pap¬ 
ers  would  violate  what  the  Inquirer  main¬ 
tains  is  its  exclusive  contract.  Klein  con¬ 
tended  Judge  Rufe  erred  by  ruling  that  the 
three  suburban  papers  could  publish 
“Peanuts.”  He  argued  that  Calkins  had 
not  shown  their  newspapers  would  suffer 
any  “permament  and  irreparable  injury” 
from  publishing  without  the  strip. 

Gregory  M.  Harvey,  lawyer  for  Cal¬ 
kins,  said  loss  of  the  strip  would  cause  the 
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papers  to  lose  readers  in  the  “life  and 
death  struggle”  with  the  Inquirer  for  sub¬ 
urban  circulation. 

David  Hendin,  vicepresident  of  United 
Features,  told  E  &  P  he  hopes  a  settle¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  out  of  court  because 
of  good  relationship  between  United  Fea¬ 
tures/Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
and  the  Calkins  Newspapers  which  have 
been  buying  the  syndicates’  features 
since  the  40s. 


John  Teets 

John  Teets,  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  is  being  syndicated 
by  Universal  Press  Syndicate  as  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  a  column  on  home  video  entertain¬ 
ment  and  information. 

The  column  is  “Switching  On”,  which 
Teets  began  for  the  Sun-Times  in  May  of 
1980.  He  is  fascinated  by  video  equip¬ 
ment  and  owns  “several  miles  of  video 
tape.”  The  twice-weekly  column  covers 
cable  tv,  video  recorders,  video  discs, 
home  computers,  satellite  tv,  video  tech¬ 
nology  and  newspaper  by  wire,  among 
other  facets  of  the  video  explosion. 

Teets,  who  won  the  Peter  Lisagor 
Award  for  editorial  writing  in  1976,  was 
studying  philosophy  at  Northwestern 
University  when  he  got  a  copy  boy’s  job 
in  1%7.  He  says  that  through  successive 
applications  of  the  Peter  Principle,  he  be¬ 
came  an  editorial  assistant,  caption  wri¬ 
ter,  copy  editor,  telegraph  editor  and 
editorial  writer — and  also  part-time  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  Northwstern. 

The  columnist’s  interest  in  the  electro¬ 
nics  world  dates  back  to  his  high  school’s 
closed-circuit  television  station. 

Charter  subscribers  range  across  the 
country,  including:  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Denver  Post,  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Hartford  Courant,  West  Palm 
Beach  Post,  Arkansas  Democrat,  and 
more. 

*  *  * 

“The  Big  Eight”,  the  latest  book  by 
Mark  Stevens,  writer  of  the  syndicated 
column  ‘ ‘Small  Business” ,  has  been  cited 
by  Library  Journal  as  “one  of  the  best 
business  books  of  1981.”  Published  by 
Macmillan,  the  book  tells  the  inside  story 
of  the  largest  accounting  firms  in  the 
world  and  has  sold  50,000  copies  to  date. 
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The  Dillard  family  and  friends  in  an  early  "Woodridge"  strip  being 
launched  by  Don  Knudsen. 


Don  Knudsen 


Don  Knudsen,  who  has  drawn  the  car¬ 
toon  panel  “Elmer  Stoon”  since  1974  for 
weekly  papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  adding  a  six-a-week  cartoon 
strip,  “Woodridge”,  to  his  schedule  on 
March  1. 

Knudsen's  Sierra  Features  at  Friday 
Harbor,  Washington,  will  distribute  the 
back-to-nature  strip  which  features  the 
“Dillard  Jones”  family  and  their  friends, 
human  and  animal.  Knudsen  is  aiming 
humorous  commentary  on  the  simple 
lifestyle  and  says  it  is  written  and  drawn 
for  all  ages,  including  the  very  young. 

The  cartoonist’s  “Elmer  Stoon”  has 
turned,  cut  to  be  so  believable  over  the 
years,  that  the  outdoor  character  was 
awarded  an  honorary  membership  in  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  Knud- 


son  has  been  a  newspaper  artist,  anima¬ 
tor,  magazine  cartoonist  and  commercial 
artist.  The  syndicate  address  is  5760 
Davison  Head  Drive  in  Friday  Harbor. 

*  *  * 

Jeff  MacNelly,  who  gave  up  his  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  syndication  and  post  as  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  for  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  to  concentrate  on  his  comic  strip, 
“Shoe”,  is  joining  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  cartoonist  will  con¬ 
tinue  “Shoe”  for  Jefferson  Communica¬ 
tions  and  the  Tribune  Company  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  do  three  political  cartoons  a 
week  for  the  newspaper  and  its  syndicate 
beginning  March  7. 

MacNelly  said  he  missed  doing  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  after  giving  them  up  about 
eight  months  ago. 


He  added,  “I'll  stick  to  national  issues 
at  first  and  I'll  be  commuting  to  Chica¬ 
go.”  MacNelly  is  looking  forward  to 
working  for  the  Tribune  because,  in  his 
words,  “Any  company  that  can  invest  in 
the  Chicago  Cubs  has  a  view  of  the  future 
we  cannot  even  begin  to  comprehend.” 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Owens  was  promoted  to 
vicepresident,  marketing  and  sales  for 
Commodity  News  Services,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 
Owens  has  been  associated  with  CNS 
since  I%9,  when  he  joined  the  sales  de¬ 
partment.  Corporate  headquarters  are  in 
Kansas  City  with  news  bureaus  in  New 
York,  Washington,  London,  and  other 
locations  around  the  world. 


Your  shortcut  into  the 
hard-to-reach  youth  market! 


Add  DRABBLE  by  Kevin  Fagan 
to  your  comic  line  up  and 
you’ll  join  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 


For  samples  or  further  information, 
call  Jacquelyn  Parsons  toll  free 
at  1-800-221-4816. 
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Chicago  Sun-Times,  Boston  Herald  American, 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
more  than  100  other  newspapers. 
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UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10166 
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II  Progresso  to  publish 
weekly  English  edition 


Promotion  Pieces 

By  Terilyn  McGovern-Mazza 

INPA’s  new  executive  director 


Paula  Markiewicz  is  the  new  executive 
director  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  (INPA),  succeed¬ 
ing  Edward  Linsmier  who  passed  away 
suddenly  in  September  1981. 

Ms.  Markiewicz  has  been  affiliated 
with  INPA  for  8  years,  most  recently  as 
assistant  to  the  executive  director.  The 
following  is  an  interview  E&P  conducted 
with  her. 

What  particular  aspect  of  your  back¬ 
ground  do  you  feel  enhances  your  position 
as  executive  director? 

My  longevity  with  INPA.  I’ve  been  in¬ 
volved  with  every  aspect  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  8  years.  Right  now  INPA  is  great, 
but  of  course  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

What  are  the  strengths? 

The  strength  is  undoubtedly  in  its  peo¬ 
ple.  The  organization  can  gain  so  much 
from  its  members,  if  they  are  willing  to 
work.  These  creative,  innovative  people 
are  its  greatest  resource.  It’s  interesting 
that  they  are  from  all  areas  of  the  world, 
with  all  sorts  of  different  backgrounds. 

Weaknesses? 

Throughout  its  history  talented  people 
have  donated  much  time  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  With  the  tremendous  numbers  of 
new  people  one  goal  is  to  get  them  in¬ 
volved.  Each  year  at  the  international 
conference  one-quarter  of  the  registra¬ 
tion  is  new  members.  These  are  talented, 
well-educated  people.  Their  contribution 
would  be  a  tremendous  resource. 

How  are  you  going  to  accomplish  this? 

Personal  initiation  through  letters. 
When  a  new  member  joins  INPA,  Don 
Towles  (president  of  INPA)  sends  letters 
welcoming  them.  Regional  presidents 
also  write  welcoming  letters.  And  during 
the  state  press  association  seminars  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  INPA  (either  the  Res- 
ton  office  or  a  board  member)  get  to  meet 
and  know  members  on  a  personal  level. 

With  what  goals  did  you  come  into  the 
job? 

INPA  has  grown  tremendously  under 
Ed  Linsmier.  One  goal  is  to  increase 
membership.  Right  now  our  membership 
is  superb  in  the  larger  and  medium  mar¬ 
kets.  We  have  to  do  some  new  marketing 
to  reach  the  smaller  papers.  We  need  to 
tailor  to  their  needs. 

What  does  INPA  do  for  the  newspaper 
industry? 

One  of  its  most  important  functions  is 
to  provide  a  pipeline  for  members.  INPA 
must  be  a  good  communicator.  You  need 
to  keep  people  from  reinventing  the 
wheel.  We  give  people  a  new  twist  to  an 
idea.  We  provide  this  pipeline  partly 
through  the  international  and  regional 
conventions,  and  partly  through  the 
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monthly  newsletter — an  exchange  of 
ideas  most  of  which  aren’t  new  but  rather 
an  innovative  twist  on  a  tried  and  true 
promotion. 

How  are  you  going  to  get  INPA’s  name 
and  credibility  across  to  all  segments  of 
management? 

Under  Don  Towles’  presidency,  a  pub¬ 
lishers  letter  has  been  started.  This  is  sent 
out  to  all  presidents,  publishers  and 
general  managers,  telling  them  what 
INPA  is  doing  and  how  their  newspaper 
can  benefit  from  the  organization.  As 
president,  Don  has  done  a  tremendous 
job  in  increasing  visibility  and  credibility 
of  INPA. 

How  has  this  been  received? 

There’s  been  a  good  response  from 
promotion  people  and  other  management 
level  personnel.  Publishers  brought  this 
literature  to  them  and  suggested  they  look 
into  our  organization.  We  are  also  start¬ 
ing  to  develop  relationships  with  state 
press  associations,  including  all  day  semi¬ 
nars  aimed  primarily  at  smaller  newspap¬ 
ers  and  offering  through  the  state  press 
associations  a  “Bright  Idea”  award.  This 
is  given  through  INPA,  with  members  on 
hand  to  give  out  the  awards. 


II  Progresso  Italo- Americano,  the 
largest  and  oldest  Italian  language  daily 
newspaper  printed  outside  Italy,  will  be¬ 
gin  publishing  a  20-page  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  entirely  in  English  on  February  28. 

To  be  named  ll  Progresso,  The  Italian- 
American  Weekly,  the  newspaper  is  de¬ 
signed  to  appeal  to  the  millions  of  Italian 
Americans  who  no  longer  to  read  Italian. 

Initially,  the  new  tabloid  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  as  a  special  Sunday  supplement  in 
11  Progresso  Italo-Americano  which,  af¬ 
ter  101  years  of  continuous  publication, 
was  redesigned  on  October  26,  1981. 
Available  nationwide  through  mail  sub¬ 
scription,  II  Progresso  now  reaches 
100,000  readers  in  all  major  metropolitan 
and  suburban  areas  of  the  East  Coast  with 
heavy  newsstand  concentration  of  sales 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island. 

Carlo  Scarsini,  managing  director  and 
general  manager  of  II  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano,  in  making  the  announcement 
of  the  new  all-English  weekly,  noted  that, 
“The  Italian-American  Weekly  will  fill  a 
gap  for  third  and  fourth-generation  Italian 
Americans  who  have  lost  touch  with  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  more  importantly,  with  the  Italian 
language.  There  is  a  definite  resurgence 
of  interest  in  all  things  Italian  and  II  Prog¬ 
resso  has  been  the  only  source  of  com¬ 
plete  information  on  Italy  for  the  last  101 
years.  Italian  Americans,  whether  they 
prefer  to  read  in  Italian  or  in  English, 
finally  have  a  choice.” 

The  new  weekly  will  focus  on  topics  of 
interest  to  both  Italians  and  the  Italian 
American  communities,  nationwide. 

II  Progresso  Italo-Americano,  founded 
in  1879,  is  owned  by  Piero  Pirri  Ardiz- 
zone,  publisher  of  //  Giornale  di  Sicilia; 
Oscar  Maestro,  president  of  S.P.E. 
Advertising;  Carlo  Caracciolo,  publisher 
of  L’ Espresso  and  La  Repubhiica;  Domi¬ 
nick  G.  Scaglione,  vicepresident.  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  Claudio  Cavazza, 
industrialist. 


Active  role 

(Con  tinned  from  page  31) 


interest’s  in  supporting  the  passage  of 
S.898. 

Altogether,  ANPA’s  efforts  in  the  area 
of  telecommunications  legislation  last 
year  were  expected  to  cost  about 
$400,000,  according  to  the  association’s 
magazine,  presstime.  In  an  article  on  the 
ANPA  budget  for  this  year,  presstime 
said  the  anticipated  cost  of  the  continuing 
telecommunications  legal  and  legislative 
effort  is  $250,000. 


The  Senate  passed  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  bill  last  October  with  an  amendment 
barring  AT&T  from  offering  mass  media 
service  in  areas  where  it  owns  the  local 
phone  lines.  But  the  fate  of  that  legisla¬ 
tion  and  of  a  House  bill  introduced  late 
last  year  is  uncertain  in  light  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  settlement  between  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  AT&T  announced  in 
January. 

Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  ANPA’s  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
told  E&P  that  D’Alessio  and  the  firm  of 
Black,  Manafort  and  Stone  “remain 
available”  to  represent  ANPA  if  needed. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS 


BUSINESS  BOOK  REVIEWS 
Increase  circulation  by  appealing  to  the  busi¬ 
ness-oriented  reader.  Reprint  BUSINESS 
BOOK  REVIEWS  of  only  the  best  current  books 
on  business.  Write:  BBR,  1 19  Mt  Auburn  St, 
Cambridge  MA  02138. 


COOKING 


VEGETARIAN  COOKING  column  for  families 
Meatless  recipes,  useful  facts  about  veget¬ 
ables/vegetable  cookery  by  published  authors. 
Staples  and  delicacies.  Currently  successful 
weekly  column.  Samples.  Field— 25  Landfield 
Av,  Monticello  NY  12701. 


EDITORIALS 


CONSERVATIVE  EDITORIALS.  Concise,  lively, 
versatile.  Like  having  an  extra  staff  member  for 
only  $10  per  week.  Written  by  experienced  edi¬ 
tor.  Free  samples.  Massey  Editorial  Service, 
111  Ashworth  Dr,  Beckley  WV  25801. 


GARDENING 


HOME  VEGETABLE  GARDENS  are  booming. 
Readers  want  facts  from  to  seeds  to  senring. 
The  weekly  HAPPY  HARVESTER  column  pub¬ 
lished  in  3  states  is  the  answer.  Free  clips  and 
information:  Granny  Green.  Box  405,  Summit 
AR  72677. 


GENERAL 


CHILDREN  learn  about  nature  through  "Uncle 
Walt's  Animal  Farm"  column  (illustrated).  Free 
samples.  Cinderella  Adventures,  PO  Box  22 16, 
Clearbrook  BC  Canada  V2T  3X8. 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious  > 
alx)ut  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your  , 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal.  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


WIDE  SELECTION!  Humor,  info,  puzzles,  fil¬ 
lers.  cartoons.  Catalog  $1.  DBI,  17700  West¬ 
ern  69p.  Gardena  CA  90248. 


MEDICAL 


"HEALTHY  AND  WISE"— A  plain-talking 
weekly  column  about  illness,  health.  medicJ 
science  and  medical  politics.  4th  year,  ^m- 
glK.  M  Ringel,  MD,  933  Newbury,  Ripon  Wl 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" -A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S 
13fh.  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


I  MOVIE  REVIEWS  and  interviews  with  celebri- 
I  ties  and  national  political  figures.  Photographs 
included.  Great  for  weekly  newspapers. 
,  weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  weekly.  In  our  9th  year.  International 
Photo  News.  Box  2405,  West  Palm  Beach  FL 
33402;  (305)  793-3424. 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS— MIAMI  HERALD.  DALLAS 
NEWS,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  San  Antonio.  Yaki¬ 
ma,  Pontiac  etc.  7th  year.  National  award  says, 
"concise,  entertaining,  solid  writing  skills, 
wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge"  240  Heming¬ 
way.  Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 


FEATURE  YOUR 
FEATURE 

in  Features  Available! 

And  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

Run  your  ad  for  1 2, 26,  or  52 
issues  and  benefits  from 
our  low  contract  rates! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MAJORITY  interest  in  a  Midwest  county's  i 
largest  newspaper  for  sale  to  person  with  strong 
sales/writing  bKkground  for  small  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Newspaper  is  experiencing  circuMion 
and  advertising  growth  despite  competition. 
Reply  with  complete  resume  and  details  of 
financial  capabilities  to  Box  3872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

R-GABS  (XIMIC  FEATURES  offers  adventure  I 
capital  investment,  up  to  45%  of  shares.  A  fast  I 
growing  feature  service  syndicate  with  unli¬ 
mited  growth  for  domestic  and  overseas  | 
marketing  for  features.  Write  to  President:  R- 
GABS  Comic  Features  Syndicate.  Box  265,  St  ; 
Joseph  MO  64502.  ; 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partnership.  : 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes.  ! 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel,  ' 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 


VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  tor  estate,  tax.  i 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  &  I 
Co.  21  E  Euclid  Av.  Haddonfield  NJ  08033;  I 
(609)  795-6026. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  5(X)  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office” 

PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654.  | 

Office  (913)  877-3407  I 

ROBERT  N  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Office."  i 
PO  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS  | 

66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280  I 


MEL  H(X>ELL.  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1.  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO.  INC 
1511  K  St.  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Going  to  Sell 
Your  Newspaper  in  '82? 

Contact  the  Midwest  brokers! 

ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 
Midwest  newspapers-Our  only  business 
‘Sales  ‘Appraisals 


A  REQUEST  I 

TO  ALL  i 

ADVERTISERS:  | 

To  help  US  expedite  your  ques-  i 

tions,  claims  and  payments  re-  ^ 

garding  classified  invoices,  ' 

please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account.  | 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet — 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


For  rates  and  info:  (212)  752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr.  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 


Appraisals.  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Box  109.  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  d^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
n^ts:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


IMPROVE  YOUR  management  skills,  revenues, 
employee  productniity  and  control  expenses. 
33  years  experience  with  Park.  Thomson.  (Co¬ 
pley,  Horvitz. 

Contact;  ROBERT  J  ROSSI 
Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
227B.  RRl.  Brookneal  VA;  (804)  376-3021 


JAMES  M  ADKINS.  Sr,  44  years  in  newspaper- 
all  consultant  services  and  special  advertising 
and  advertising  prxtmotions.  (303)  841-4087, 
8102  Windwood  Way.  Parker  CO  80134. 


MIC  ENTERPRISES.  INC 
Newspaper  Management  Omsultants.  Exper¬ 
tise  in  all  departments.  Reasonable  rates,  b- 
cellent  references.  Call  (612)  332-5012  or 
write: 

MIC  Enterprises,  Inc.  Suite  434.  609  Second 
Av,  S,  Minneapolis  MN  55402. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ESTABLISHED.  100-year-old  weekly  in  semi- 
rural  Zone  1  has  built  excel  lent  growth  record  in 
last  three  years.  Circulation  (4000)  up  60%. 
linage  90%,  gross  200%.  Outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  buyer  with  commitment 
to  community  journalism.  Current  gross 
$1S(Xj.  Principals  only.  Box  3919,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ’ 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Sun  Belt  suburban 
weekly,  $100.(XX)  gross.  Printed  in  central 
plant.  Easy  terms,  financed  by  owner.  No  brok¬ 
ers,  please.  Write  Box  3892,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TEXAS  weekly,  established  1899,  in  charming 
county-seat  cowtown.  $30.(XX)  gross,  (kiod 
potential  for  printing  and  office  supply  busi¬ 
ness.  Present  editor  has  book  to  write.  Don 
Williams,  Box  477.  Miami  TX  79059;  (806) 
868-4471.  868-2191. 


(X)UNTY  SEAT  Iowa  weekly,  shopper,  job  shop, 
building.  $195K  gross.  $220K,  $85  down. 
Box  3915.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  CAROLINA  county  seat  weekly  and 
building.  Over  $90M  gross,  modem,  proitable. 
$110.^.  $45,000  down,  good  terms.  Box 
3913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  own  highly  profitable 
Zone  9  unopprsed  weekly.  Ideal  "mom  and 
pop"  set  up  in  beautiful  area.  $77,000  with 
terms  possible.  Call  (707)  983^752. 


(X3UPLE  with  metro  daily  experience— edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising— desires  to  manage  and/or 
purchase  w^ly.  Zone  3  or  4  preferred.  Re¬ 
gies  confidential.  Box  3905,  Editor  &  Pub- 
hsher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paoer  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  3 1752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


PERSONALS 


T-SHIRTS;  "Journalists  Do  It  Daily"  (Black) 
and  "PR  People  Do  It  For  Immediate  Release" 
(Red)  in  sizes  S,  M,  L,  XL,  ICX^  cotton  at  $8 
each,  including  postage.  Scholarship  fund¬ 
raiser.  Send  check  with  style  and  size  info  to: 
Pacific  (toast  Press  Club,  Box  20261,  Long 
Beach  CA  90801.  Info:  (213)  594-6780. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 


DONNELLY  ENTERPRISES— Telephone  and 
crew  sales.  Reasonable  rates,  assured  results. 
References  upon  request.  When  only  the  best 
will  do.  Call  ^15)  586-3954. 


SINCE  1971  we  have  written  over  500,000 
new  home  dcl'very  customers  for  major  daily 
newspapers  in  he  United  States  and  (tonada. 
We  are  presently  successful  in  4  major  mar¬ 
kets.  If  you  are  planning  crew  or  telephone 
sales  we  can  help.  Our  references  are  available. 
Contact  Mark  Hanssel,  (716)  835-5865.  All 
Zones. 


TELEPHONE  SALES  SPECIALISTS-Tel-Sel, 
Inc,  is  currently  producing  thousands  of  veri¬ 
fied  sales  for  our  client  newspapers  and  have 
done  so  for  years.  (609)  346-0180. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 

WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 

COMMUNICATIONS  CONSULTING 
Telephone  and  data  systems  professional.  Spe¬ 
cializing  in  analysis,  design,  acquisition  and 
installation  of  telecommunications  systems  for 
the  newspaper  industry.  Information  upon  re¬ 
quest.  DATACOMM,  Box  380455,  Miami  FL 
33138. 

kept  strictly  confidential. 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

BUSINESS:  Expand  your  local  coverage  of  the 

ARE  WHOLE  CATEGORIES  OF 
ADVERTISERS  MISSING  IN 

YOUR  AD  PAGES? 

Food  stories?  Realtors?  Auto  dealers?  Well 

your  staffer  to  keep  it  rolling?  Exper^nced  pro¬ 
fessor,  consultant,  business  man  and  active 
newsman,  (toll  Louis  Alexander,  (713)  665- 
5601  or  write  PO  Box  158,  BellaireTX  77401. 

Proven  ways  to  break  the  iceberg  of  resistance. 

INK  RECOVERY 

of  your  shopper  and  tell  tne  your  problem.  Esti'l 
Cr^ick,  950  Parkwood  Dr,  Dunedin  FL  33528 
or  phone  (813)  733-1678. 

WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
(toll  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Service  (203) 

INDUSTRY 

MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 

SERVICES 

INCREASE  LINAGE  REVENUE! 
Newspaper  Research  at  (tost  Effective  Prices. 
PLUS  the  marketing  tools  needed  to  stimulate 
your  salesforce.  Ref^ences  and  brochure  upon 
request. 

CONSUMER  DATA,  319  Clematis,  West  Palm 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

Beach  FL  33401.  Call  collect.  (305)  655- 
0926. 

YOUR  CIRCULATION  NUMBER  problems  are 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

Over  18  years  experience  in  telephone  market¬ 
ing  service.  You'll  love  the  production  and  live 
with  the  price,  (toll  or  write  today:  (tompbell 
and  Associates,  PO  Box  106,  Macedonia  OH 
44056;  (216)  467-3554. 

INCREASE  YOUR  SUBSCRIBER  share  of  mar¬ 
ket  with  Mediamax.  (tost  effective  telephone 
and  crew  sales  programs.  National  references 
upon  request,  (ton  White  (716)  631-8220. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  AOS 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— M  OO  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3.40  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  2,  1982 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
s.  1  week  —$3.00  per  line, 

i.  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

).  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

>.  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch;  3  times-$70 
per  column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  S,  DARKROOM 


CHEMCO  Newspager  II  camera.  Image  revers¬ 
ing  mirror.  Housing.  Maximum  line  negative- 
24"x24".  Maximum  reduction-90%.  Max¬ 
imum  enlarKment-110%.  William  Colbert. 
Chicago  Sun  Times,  401 N  Wabash,  Chicago  IL 
60611;  (312)  321-2047. 


CHEMCO  NEW-PAGER  II  CAMERA  excellent 
condition,  fully  automatic,  but  with  convenient 
override  system-inquiries  Mr  A  Greco,  (415) 
326-1200  ext  303. 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


BALDWIN  105  Counto-O-Veyqr,  like  new,  used 
very  little,  $8000.  Available  immediately.  Call 
Richard  (904)  567-5639. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conve)^  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 
Baldwin  (>}unt-0-Veyors  104A's 
NORTHEAST  ST(5rAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


FOR  SALE:  24-P  and  48-P  Sheridan  stutters, 
reconditKtned  in  your  plant.  Also  operational 
training  of  your  employees.  Jimmy  R  Fox.  Mail 
Room  Consultant,  9222  Elizabeth,  Houston  TX 
77055;  (713)  468-5827. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manutacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 

200  COIN  TUBES,  1 W"  in  diameter,  8"  long 
with  locks  and  keys.  Can  be  secured  to  any  wire 
newspaper  rack.  $1.50  each.  Interested  par¬ 
ties  contact  John  Szaynowski,  MCP  Inc,  lOO  N 
7th  St,  Ste  300,  Minneapolis  MN  55403. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  raiders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668. 


IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programming 
unit,  in  excellent  condition.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  (617)  481-8562. 


MULLER  MARTINI  231  Counter  Stacker  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Available  immediately.  Rep¬ 
ly  to  Graphic  Management  Associates,  (617) 
481-8562. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE 
Designed  Iw  a  publisher  tor  the  Radio  Shack 
computer,  taints  journals,  bills,  agingand  tear- 
sheet  reports.  Handles  interest  charges,  calcu¬ 
lates  rates  and  allows  month-end  volume  dis¬ 
counts.  Retains  6-month  detail  for  1000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Both  software  and  hardware  for  under 
$13,0(X).  Call  or  write  for  sample  reports.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Control  Systems.  Steve  Kuckuk,  (715) 
526-6188,  TO  Box  476,  Shawano  Wl,  54166. 


CUSTOMIZED  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
Looking  for  sophisticated  business  and  circula¬ 
tion  systems  tailored  for  your  newspaper?  CDS, 
Inc  offers  proven  systems  in  circulation, 
accounts  receivable,  payable,  payroll,  and 
general  ledger.  We  have  installed  and  modified 
systems  for  newspapers  with  circulations 
varying  from  10,000  to  300,000.  Call  collect 
for  more  information  (913)  381-1109,  or  write 
CDS.  Inc.  c/oSun  Publications.  Interstate  435 
at  Metcalf  Av,  Overland  Park  KS  66212. 


IF  YOU'VE  WANTED  to  get  into  computerized 
bookkeeping,  here's  the  way  to  do  it  easily  and 
inexpensively.  We  have  an  accounts  receivable 
program  designed  for  small  to  medium  news¬ 
paper  or  shopper  operations  which  runs  on 
Radio  Shack  Model  II  microcomputer.  It  has 
nine  posting  categories,  including:  display, 
classified  display,  regular  classified,  l^al,  job 
printing,  web  printing,  other  and  receipts.  'The 
program  is  very  "user  friendly."  You  don't  need 
a  degree  in  computer  science  to  operate  it.  It 
calculates  senrice  charges  and  prepares  ite¬ 
mized  statements  for  end  of  month  billing,  in¬ 
cluding  individual  statements  needed  for  coop 
reimbursement.  The  program  generates  over 
35  information-packed  reports,  and  overall,  is 
an  extremely  valuable  business  tool.  For  a 
brochure  describing  the  program  in  detail, 
write:  The  Chiefland  Citizen.  Drawer  980, 
Chiefland  FL  32626,  or  call  Walter  H  Wilson  at 
(904)  493-4796. 


STA-HI  257  counter  stacker  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately.  Can  be  inspected 
in  daily  newspaper  operation.  Graphic  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates,  (617)  481-8562. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TELEPHONE  CALL  SEQUENCER  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Automation  Electronics  Corp,  includes 
lapse  time  counter.  Only  6  months  old.  Ideal  for 
controlling  and  monitoring  telephone  traffic  in 
circulation  and/or  classified.  Will  sell  at  bar¬ 
gain  price.  Call  Ortman,  (408)  646-4319. 


USED  NEWSROOM  EQUIPMENT  for  sale.  Li¬ 
mited  number  of  portable  facsimile  machines 
($8(X}-plus)  and  electric  typewriters  ($150- 
plus).  For  information,  call  (314)  521-8110. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner.  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  540  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093;  (312)  446-7017. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE.  Must  sell  immediate¬ 
ly.  1400  tons  of  25"  and  250  tons  of  12VS''. 
40"  diameter.  301b.  Call  (201)  773-1067. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


NEWSPAPER  COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING  OFFICE  SUPPLY 
ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  system  developed 
by  a  multi-faceted  publisher  to  handle  all  types 
of  receivables  from  invoicing  to  statement  gen¬ 
eration.  Fully  capable  with  our  general  ledger, 
payroll  and  accounts  payable  programs,  ^les 
analysis,  aging  and  senrice.  Charge  calcula¬ 
tions  are  all  supported.  Requires  Radio  Shack 
Model  II.  Programs  can  be  modified  to  meet 
your  needs  and  size  requirements.  For  further 
information  contact  Richard  Tidwell,  Critten¬ 
den  Publishing  (X>,  TO  Box  459,  W  Memphis 
AR  72301;  (Ml)  735-1010. 


COMPUTERS 


COPY  CONTROL  III  stand-alone  computer  ter¬ 
minal  for  text  entry,  edit,  disk  storage  and 
phone  communications  to  your  computer;  with 
word  processing.  Terminal  Systems  Corpora¬ 
tion,  901  Columbia  Cr,  Merrimack  NH  03054; 
(603)  424-5033. 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PRESSES 


APS  Micro  V  $19,000. 

APS  Micro  IV's  Fair  Market. 

Bob  Weber.  (216)  729-2858. 

COMP  IV  HR.  3  years,  $5750.  Comp  IV  HR, 
spare  parts  kit,  5  years,  $6000.  Comp  IV  HR,  4 
strips.  KWIK  processor.  $5950.  B<k>  Webtf, 
(216)  729-2858 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL— Advantage 
package,  never  used.  66%  of  new  cost.  Bob 
WiHfer,  (216)  729-2858. 


COMPUSCAN  Alpha  scanner  Perry  and  Courier 
12  retrofit  dual  font.  Also  includes  interface. 
Recently  installed  PC  Ram  retrofit.  Parts  alone 
worth  the  price,  $50(X),  as  is.  It  interested 
please  call  Philip  Yucha  or  William  Webber, 
(717)  648-4641. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  27,  1982 


LIKE  NEW  Compugraphic  Advantage  I.  MDT 
350  and  MDR.  Co^^  by  maintenance  con¬ 
tract  while  is  use.  Priced  for  quick  sale  as  pack¬ 
age  or  separate  components.  DM  Brown.  (2(%) 
785-1100. 


TYPESETTING,  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT.  Buy 
and  sell.  10%  commission.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  729-2858. 


COMPUSCAN  Alpha  (ASFD404C)  with  shaff-  I 
stall.  BBS  puncher.  (XI  Autotape  (1022^), 
$7000.  (405)  737-3050. 


TWO  ECRM  7100  Wire  Handlers,  PDPll/05 
Dec  computer  with  32K  core  memory,  16  a 
sync  1/0  channels,  oneRKll/Ddisc  controller, 
three  RKA)5J  disc  drive  2.5  mb,  one  TTY  ASR 
33,  1  BRPE  punch,  one  BRPE  punch  driver. 
Interface  to  Hendrix  6100  system  available. 
Priced  $15,000  each. 

TWO  HENDRIX  6100  Text  Editing  Systems 
with  one  PDPll/35  DEC  computer,  8K  core 
memory,  two  4070  Facit  punches  6/L,  one  De- 
citek  reader  8-level  model  #181,  two  VDT's 
(monitor  and  keyboard),  two  8K  refresh  mem¬ 
ory.  Price  $5500  each. 

ONE  HENDRIX  5700  Text  Editing  System  with 
TOPI  1/15  Dec  computer,  8K  core  memory, 
three  4070  Facit  punches,  two  Decitek  readers 
(8  level),  four  VDT's  (monitor  and  keyboard), 
two  8K  refresh  memory.  Price  $2500. 

FOUR  PACESETTER  MARK  II  Phototypeset¬ 
ters  with  reverse  leading.  Microdata  compu¬ 
ter — 4K  memory,  8  face— 14  typesizes.  Price 
$2000  each. 

TWO  PACESETTER  MARK  V  Phototypesetters 
with  reverse  leading.  TMI  controller-^K  mos 
memory,  16  face- 16  typesizes.  Price  $19,000 
each. 

THREE  ECRM  5300  OCR  scanners  model 
5904,  P0P/8e  DEC  computer,  32K  core  mem¬ 
ory,  one  VDT  each,  one  BRPE  punch  6/L.  Price 
$19,000  each.  Call  WL  Payne,  (919)  727- 
7262  or  Gene  Carter,  (919)  727-7258. 


PRESSES 


COLOR  KING  2  unit  web  offset  press,  with  roll 
stands,  folder,  rollers  and  miscellaneous  parts, 
$35,000;  Goss  Community  oil  bath  4  unit  web 
press  with  folder  and  accessories.  $130.0(X); 
Western  Gear  sheeter,  dateliner,  serial  number 
67-986,  22V«  "x36''.  $20,000.  (415)  626- 
7020. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
4  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press.  SN  U-892,  Mfg 
1971. 

6  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press.  SN  U-640.  Mfg 
1968,  used  to  print  15,(X)0  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders. 

SN  U-725.  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Several  Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be  ' 
offered  stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  | 
roll  arms.  Also  Urbanite  folders  complete  with  I 
upper  former  and  drive.  | 

Offered  exclusively  by  i 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP  i 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr.  TO  Box  15999  ] 

Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


COLOR  KING,  4  units,  KJ6  folder,  1973. 
(X)kir  King.  2  units,  KJ6  folder,  1973. 

News  King,  6  units,  KJ6  fokla,  1976. 

News  King,  2  units,  KJ4  folder,  1966. 

Harris  V-22.  6  units,  2  JFl  folders.  1968. 
Harris  V-22,  4  units,  JFl  folder,  19M. 

Harris  V-22.  2  units.  JFl  folder.  1968. 

(Xilor  King  add-on  units,  1973. 

Color  King  KJ6  folder.  1968. 

Color  King  KJ6  folder,  1968. 

Baldwin  f04A  Count-O-Veyor,  1970. 

Lincoln  mk  pump. 

InterWeb  Systems.  Inc 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando  FL  32803 

Phone;  (305)  896-4330  Telex:  56-7471 
Cable:  INTERWEB 

HARRIS  V-15A.  4  units.  1971. 

Harris  V-15A,  6  units,  1973. 

Harris  V-15A.  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  23  9/16". 

Harris  V-IM,  8  units.  Upper  farmer,  1974. 
Cottrell  V-25.  W  and  VS  folder. 

Goss  (Xxnmunity  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite.  Suburban,  SU. 

Goss  Urbanite  Va  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Va".  45  Vi". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-22  5  units. 

Harris  845,  22Va.  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22^11". 

Hams  V-25  8  units. 

Cokx  King  8  units  KJ-6,  1977. 

WANTED;  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


I  PEC,  INC 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES  , 
AND  COMPONENTS  I 

6  units  2  folders.  1972 

Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 


IPEC,  INC. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

HARRIS  845 

4  units,  RBC2  folder,  Guilmont  Va  folder, 
new  1975.  Available  immediately.  Can  be 
inspected  in  Georgia. 

6  units,  RBC2  Vi  fcilder,  new  1970.  Avail¬ 
able  April.  Priced  at  half  new  cost. 

ONE  CORPORATION/AtlanU 
1820  Briarwood  Indusbial  Court 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 

1%5  HARRIS  V-22.  Six  units  with  folder  and 
upper  former.  Available  immediately.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  (502)  827-2000. 

HARRIS— N845. 4  WP  units,  RBC2  fokJerwith 
Vi  fold,  new  1974,  used  for  50,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  4  Martin  Splicers.  Mechanically  and 
price  better  that  other  845's  in  the  market  at 
present. 

Bell-Camp,  Inc 

(201)  7%-8442  Telex  130326 


MERGANTHALER  PACER  36  "  web  offset 
press,  serial  #225,  with  2  units,  Mogul  folder, 
and  Stobb  stacker.  (415)  873-2640. 


ONE  NEWSKING  UNIT.  1977,  FOR  SALE 
LIKE  NEW  CONDITION.  $17,000 
Phone;  (519)  685-2840 


GOSS  SC,  7  units,  circumferential,  1978. 
(^immunity,  4  units,  1969. 

Upper  former  for  SC. 

Suburban  1500,  4  units.  1973.  | 

Urbanite.  3  presses. 

HV  signature.  4  units,  1979.  i 

HARRIS  VISA,  5  units,  1975. 

V22,  5  units,  remanufactured. 

V25.  8  units,  3  folders. 

845,  6  units.  1971. 

1650,  4  units.  1980. 

ONE  offers  the  worlds  most  extensive,  diverse.  I 
and  far  ranging  inventory  of  offset  web  presses 
available  anywhere.  Your  inquiry  will  confirm  ; 
this  vast  resource. 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


HARRIS-C0TTRELLV-22,5units with  RBI  10 
web  folder,  100  HPdrive,  30,000  cph.  Pr«sis 
clean  and  in  good  order.  Located  in  Michigan. 
Bell-Camp,  Inc  (201)  796-8442 


LINOTYPE  Newsmaster  offset  newspaper 
press,  5  units  (4  units  are  3/c  units),  45V7" 
(22V'«"  cut-off)  X  36  web  width,  2  folders,  5 
flying  pasters,  drives  and  all  accessories,  new 
1972,  priced  one-third  of  replacement  cost. 
IPEC,INC 
97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


2  HENDRIX 
6500 

FRONT  END 
SYSTEMS 


1  System  with  32  terminals,  1 
with  16  terminals.  Both  sys¬ 
tems  complete  with  drives, 
and  I/O's.  Both  in  excellent 
condition,  currently  used  in 
daily  production.  Complete 
spare  parts  available.  Availa¬ 
ble  June  1982.  If  interested 
contact  R.  C.  Paskiet  or  Tim 
Good.  (219)233-6161. 
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EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 

5  UNIT  Hams  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15,  4  and  5  units 
2  units  Community 

4  unit  Harris  V-25,  JF25 

Harris  845,  4  units,  22^4”, 4  splicers 
If  you  plan  to  sell  equipment  contact: 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

6-UNIT  Daily  King  I,  1971,  KJ6  half-quarter 
folder  with  balloon  former.  40  hp  drive.  All  unit 
and  roll  stands  are  stacked.  Well  maintained  in 
A1  condition.  Available  immediately.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  (206)  653-2519. 

5  UNIT  HARRIS  V15C,  like  new,  installed 
October,  1979,  must  sell  immediately-save 
$100,000. 

2,  3  and  4  unit  Goss  Community,  recondition¬ 
ed,  grease  lub. 

Community  add-on  units,  reconditioned, 
grease  lub. 

4  unit  News  King,  KJ6,  reconditioned. 

9  unit  News  King,  KJ8,  Mfg  1976/69,  availa¬ 
ble  May,  1982. 

News  King  add-on  units. 

TURNKEY  SERVICES 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  and  Santa  Fe  Dr,  TO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  (kiss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
Hoe  color  convertible  balloons 
Hoe  color  convertible  folders 
Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS.  1290 
Antral  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

CUTLER  HAMMER,  Mark  IV  Counter  Stacker  in 
good  condition.  Reply  to  Box  3665.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  for  daily  newspaper 
operation.  Must  be  seen  in  operation.  Reply  to 
Box  3241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut- 
ters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines;  Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-7301  or  in  Michigan  (313)  547- 
6200. 

M  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
TO  Box  20190 
Ferndale  Ml  48220 

WE  WILL  CONSIDER  all  newspaper  presses. 
Several  presses  for  different  production  needs 
are  required.  Box  3564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED. 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  and 
Broadcasting  seeking  assistant  professor.  Te¬ 
nure  track  position,  10  month  contract,  re¬ 
newable;  b^ins  September  1,  1982.  Approx¬ 
imately  700  media  students  and  total  campus 
enrollment  of  22,000.  Minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions:  bachelor's  degree  and  7  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience  or  master's  degree  and  5 
years  protessional  experience;  some  teaching 
experience  helpful  but  not  mandatory.  Major 
responsibilities  teaching  print  and  broadcast 
news  courses.  Salary  dependent  upon  qualifi¬ 
cations;  summer  employment  not  guaranteed. 
New  deadline  for  application  is  March  15.  or 
until  satisfactory  pool  of  applicants  has  re¬ 
sponded.  Send  resume  and  three  recent  refer¬ 
ences  to  Harry  Heath,  Director,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting.  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stillwater  OK  74078.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

AD/PR  INSTRUCTOR/ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
Ad/pr  instructor/assistant  professor  needed  for 
the  1982-83  academic  year  effective  August 
19.  1982;  to  teach  14  hours  of  advertising, 
public  relations  and  mass  communications, 
and  assist  advertising  students  with  work  on 
campus  newsletter.  Applicant  must  have  a 
master's  degree  in  journalism  with  significant 
course  work  in  the  teaching  areas,  and  five 
years  significant  full-time  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  and  public  relations.  Send 
application,  vita  and  transcripts  by  April  2. 
1982  to  Dr  Frank  Finney,  Dean,  School  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Central  State  University,  Edmond 
OK  73034. 

COORDINATOR  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS/PROFESSOR/ 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
Full  time  position  requiring  an  earned  docto¬ 
rate  in  Radio/TV  or  Mass  Communications  or 
MA  and  established  professional  reputation, 
seven  to  ten  years  of  feaching  and/or  media 
experience,  especially  broadcast  journalism 
are  desirable.  (Jemonstrated  leadership  ability 
will  qualiN  candidate  for  appointment  as  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Programs  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications.  Duties  will  be  to  teach  basic 
and  advanced  courses  in  radio  and  tv  produc¬ 
tion  and  related  courses  in  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism.  Interested  persons  send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  resume  to  Personnel  Office,  Lincoln 
University,  Jefferson  City  MO  65101.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline  is  March  1,  1982.  AN  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EM¬ 
PLOYER. 

INSTRUCTOR/ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  te- 
nure  track  position  for  Fall  1982.  PhD  (prefer¬ 
red)  or  MA/MS,  2-4  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence  required;  teaching  experience  desired. 
Teach  reporting,  editing,  layout,  mass  com¬ 
munication  theory  courses.  Salary  negotiable. 
Deadline;  March  31,  1982.  Vita  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Office  of  Faculty/Staff  Relations, 
SUNY  College  at  Brockport,  Brockport  NY 
14420.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFTIRMA- 
TIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER. 

BUTLER  UNIVERSITY,  INDIANAPOLIS,  seeks 
tenure  track  instructor/assistant  professor 
commencing  August,  1982.  Teach  writing/re- 
pofting,  advanc^  newswriting  courses  in  mass 
communication,  history,  international  com¬ 
munications.  Position  includes  student  advis¬ 
ing,  ccommittee  assignments,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibilities.  Doctorate  preferred 
with  professional  experience.  Masters  accept¬ 
able  with  five  years  professional  experience. 
Apply  by  April  1  to  Arthur  Levin.  Chairman, 
Department  of  Journalism,  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis  IN  46208.  Butler  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

FALL  OPENING  tor  as  Assistant  or  Associate 
Professor  to  teach  courses  in  public  relations 
communication  and  administration,  including 
courses  in  production,  public  opinion,  theory, 
and  research.  PhD  degree  highly  desirable, 
master's  degree  required;  also  teaching  or  pro¬ 
fessional  public  relations  experience  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both  desired.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications.  Send  resume  by  March  5, 
1982  to  Chairperson,  Public  Relations  Search 
(ijmmittee.  Newhouse  School,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse  NY  13210.  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  IS  and  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor- 
I  tunity  Employer.  _ 


EaP  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


INSTRUCTOR/ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  for 
news/editorial  sequence.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments;  MA  degree  plus  professional  and/or 
teaching  experience.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications.  Opens  September,  1982. 
Contact  Merrill  Bankester,  Dean,  Hall  School  of 
Journalism,  Troy  State  University,  Troy  AL 
36082.  Deadline  for  applications  is  March  30, 
1982. 

INSTRUCTOR  or  Assistant  Professor;  Print  or 
public  relations  courses  for  Fall,  1982.  Experi¬ 
ence.  advanced  degree  desirable.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  transcript,  clips,  references  to  Journal¬ 
ism  Department,  Dequesne  University,  Pitt¬ 
sburgh  PA  15282. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  COLLEGE,  Portland.  Ore- 
gon,  invites  applications  for  one-year  visiting 
assistant  professor  to  begin  September,  1982. 
Assignments  include  mass  media,  print  jour¬ 
nalism  courses,  advising  student  newspaper. 
PhD  preferred,  master's  degree,  professional 
experience  required.  $16, 500-$  17. 500. 
Send  vita,  transcripts,  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  samples  of  written  work  to  Steve  Hunt, 
Department  of  Communications,  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Allege,  Portland  OR  97219.  by  April  1 5, 
1982.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER.  Total  financial  responsibility 
for  50,000  weekly  group.  Growth  communica¬ 
tion  organization.  Resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND/WIFE  team  with  advertising  back¬ 
ground  to  publish  small  Oregon  coast  weekly. 
Possibly  buy-in.  Available  immediately.  Re¬ 
sume  and  letter  to  Box  3697,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLISHER- 56,000  daily  in  tough,  com- 
petitive  suburban  market  in  Zone  5,  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  aggressive  publisher.  Candidate 
must  have  extensive  background  in  labor  nego¬ 
tiations.  marketing,  good  news  sense  and  pro¬ 
duction.  We  offer  a  better  than  average  salary 
and  benefit  package.  Reply  in  confidence  with 
complete  resume  including  salary  history  to 
Box  3882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITION  RETORTS  directly  to  the  president 
and  has  responsibility  for  coordinatingall  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  public  information  programs. 
Applicants  with  significant  managerial  experi¬ 
ence  with  public  information  programs  within  a 
major  academically-oriented  institution  of 
higher  education  or  with  advanced  degrees  will 
be  given  preference.  Nominations  in  applica¬ 
tions  (including  resume)  should  be  sent  by 
March  31  totoMr  Malcom  MacDonald,  Search 
Chairperson.  PO  Box  B,  University  AL  35486. 

ee/aA. 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  POSI- 
'  TIONS  WITH  USA  TODAY,  Gannett's  new 
national  newspaper  scheduled  for  Fall.  1982 
publication.  Responsibilities  include  develop¬ 
ment  of  circulation  sales  markets,  which  will 
include  contact  with  many  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies.  Position  will  involve  travel.  Applicant 
should  have  3-5  years  proven  related  experi¬ 
ence.  Salaries  commensurate  with  experience 
and  location.  Full  company  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  tO: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
USA  TODAY 
TO  Box  500 
Washington  DC  20044 
EOE 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  tor  Rocky 
Mountain  weekly  in  Wyoming.  Ad  revenue  is 
there  but  needs  a  good  salesperson  to  develop 
it.  Beautiful  location,  with  hunting  and  year 
'round  fishing.  Good  benefits,  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Bob  Krumm,  The  Platte  County 
Record  Times,  Box  969,  Wheatland  WY 
92201. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  Zone  2.  50,000  daily  in  highly  competitive 
market.  If  you  have  good  people  skills,  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  in  competitive  market,  and  at 
least  two  years  college  this  may  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you've  been  looking  for.  Please  send  let¬ 
ter  (including  salary  requirements)  and  resume 
to  Box  3891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Southeastern  New  England 

We're  looking  for  an  idea  person,  and  motivator 
to  lead  young,  sharp  sales  team  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  We're  modern,  er're 
offset,  we're  electronic,  we're  growing  fast. 
This  daily  has  23,000  circulation  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  14,000  weekly  shopper.  Send  resume 
including  salary  requirements,  and  a  copy  of 
your  present  newspaper  to;  Paul  A  Rixon, 
General  Manager,  The  Sun  Chronicle,  PO  Box 
600,  Attleboro  MA  02703. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced,  self¬ 
starting,  sales-oriented,  innovative  manager 
who  can  supervise  sales  and  support  staff  of 
10.  Must  be  able  to  run  linage— producing 
promotions,  have  knowledge  of  market  re¬ 
search  techniques,  and  a  proven  capability  to 
train  and  lead. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  work  with  a  newspaper 
that  is  looking  to  the  future  with  confidence. 
Send  resume,  references  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Loren  Osborn,  Advertising  Director. 
Concord  Monitor,  Box  1177,  Concord  NH 
03301. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  progressive 
award-winning  daily  of  13,500  ABC  with  ex¬ 
tended  market  coverage  totaling  24,000, 
Highly  modernized  facilities.  Ninth  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  nation  located  in  a  delightful 
area  of  New  England.  Administrative  experi¬ 
ence,  leadership  ability,  competence  in  all 
phases  of  advertising  needed  to  head  an  experi¬ 
enced  staff  of  10.  New  England  background 
preferred.  Send  resume  including  salary  ex¬ 
pectations  to  Alfred  E  Pemrick,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Keene  Sentinel,  PO  Box  546,  Keene 
NH  03431. 

AD  SALESPERSON  for  dynamic  Asian  ethnic 
daily  sen/ing  eastern  United  States.  Two  years 
experience.  Commission.  Bring  resume  for  in¬ 
terview.  Weekdays  4-6pm,  1261  Broadway  at 
32nd  St,  New  York  NY  10001. 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE/ 
MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  professional  in¬ 
dividual  to  expand  our  outside  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  Candidate  should  be  seasoned  in  sales 
ability,  have  expertise  in  layout  and  graphics, 
and  be  promotable  to  entry-level  management 
position  on  the  near  term.  We  are  a  33,000 
daily  with  growing  pains.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Send  resume  to  Ella  Mae  Peay, 
Personnel  Manager,  Messenger-Inquirer,  TO 
Box  1480,  Owensboro  KY  42302.  Equal 
opportunity  employer. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and 
sales  representative  for  17,000  daily  with 
weekly  TMC  package  of  1 40,000  circulation  in 
the  beautiful  Northwest.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Robert  Aguilar,  Advertising 
Director,  Skagit  Valley  Publishing  Co.  TO  Box 
578,  Mt  Vernon  WA  98273. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
For  100,000  circulation  newspaper  in  Zone  4. 
We're  looking  for  a  dynamic  professional  who  is 
promotion  minded,  highly  motivated  with  good 
human  relations  skills.  Good  starting  salary. 
Excellent  company  benefits.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Send  letter  and  resume  outlining 
promotion  efforts  and  salary  history.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  3871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
We're  looking  for  a  bright,  aggressive  and  per¬ 
sonable  individual  to  head  our  classified  de¬ 
partment.  We're  a  16,000  daily  in  beautiful 
south  central  Pennsylvania.  We  offer  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  right  individual.  Send  us 
details  of  your  work  and  personal  history  today. 
Write  Jack  Glarrow,  Ad  Director,  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Box  130,  Carlisle  PA  17013. 

HUSBAND/WIFE  team  with  advertising  back¬ 
ground  to  publish  small  Oregon  coast  weekly. 
Possibly  buy-in.  Available  immediately.  Re¬ 
sume  and  letter  to  Box  3697,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

To  answer  box  number  ods  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  given 
in  the  od,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lex¬ 
ington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Pleose  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  on  od.  Include  only 
moteriol  which  con  be  forwarded  in  o  lorge 
monillo  envelope.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  not 
responsible  for  the  return  of  ony  moferol 
submitted  to  its  odvertisers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  27.  1982 


HELP  WANTED 
ARTIGRAPHICS 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ARTIST  with  design,  illustration  experience  for 
medium-size  Zone  2  newspaper  stressing  excit¬ 
ing  graphics.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
mechanical  preparations.  Phone  June  Gladfel- 
ter,  (215)  258-7171. _ 


NEWS  ARTIST  for  9-pefson  art  staff.  Must  pos¬ 
sess  strong  sense  for  graphic  design.  Duties 
include  page  layout,  illustrating,  informational 
graphics.  Must  have  an  acute  awareness  of 
photography,  typography  and  illustration.  Con¬ 
tact  Ed  Kohorst,  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  900  N 
Tucker  Blvd,  St  Louis  MO  63101. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Under  10,000 
daily  and  Sunday  in  mid-Ohio  needs  an  aggres¬ 
sive  circulation  manager  who  can  successfully 
motivate  district  managers,  carriers,  dealers 
and  motor  route  drivers  into  achieving  gams 
every  day.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  someone 
now  a  number  2  person  in  a  mid-size  newspap¬ 
er's  circulation  department.  Sales,  promotion 
and  ability  to  effectively  organize  efforts  of 
othersare  musts.  This  is  not  a  desk  job.  You  will 
be  expected  to  be  in  the  field  a  considerable 
part  of  the  day  and  early  evening  so  we  obtain 
achievable  increases  in  circulation.  Knowledge 
of  ABC  procedures  and  requirements  and  the 
ability  to  supen/ise  those  keeping  these  records 
are  integral  parts  of  the  position .  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  vacation,  hospitalization,  life 
insurance  and  a  chance  to  grow  and  advance 
with  a  nationwide  newspaper  group.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references,  salary  requirement  and  date 
available  to  Box  3901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  OPENING  USA 
TODAY,  scheduled  for  Fall,  1982  publication 
is  seeking  experienced  circulation  profession¬ 
als  for  key  positions  in  operations,  single  copy 
sales,  promotion  and  transportation.  Positions 
will  be  based  in  major  metropolitan  markets 
throughout  the  United  States  and  will  involve 
some  travel.  Salaries  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Full  company  benefits.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  and  requirements  tO: 
Personnel  Department 
USA  TODAY 
PO  Box  500 
Washington  DC  20044 
EOE 


THE  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS,  a  division  of  Cox 
Enterprises,  is  seeking  a  city  circulation  man¬ 
ger.  As  part  of  a  young  management  team,  you 
will  be  responsible  for  managing  one  half  of  the 
circulation  department.  The  ability  to  establish 
and  achieve  department  goals,  coupled  with 
effective  human  relations  skills  are  a  must. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  plus  a  good 
career  opporunity.  Send  resume  to;  MICHAEL 
LAOSA,  PO  BOX  789,  PORT  ARTHUR,  TEXAS 
77640. 


ATTENTION;  RETIRED  CIRCULATION  EX¬ 
ECUTIVES.  Supplement  your  income.  Stay  ac¬ 
tive.  Visit  old  friends.  Minimum  travel.  Intri¬ 
guing  proposal  from  major  supplier/manufac- 
turer  of  supplies  and  prizes.  Write  detailing 
your  present  situation.  Box  3877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  PM  daily  with  weekly  voluntary  paid  and 
TMC  shoppers.  Candidate  must  be  strong  on 
administration  and  a  shirt-sleeve  manager.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Excellent  compensation 
package  and  advancement  opportunties.  Call 
collect.  (213)  244-1130. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for  large 
Zone  2  weekly  considering  going  twice  a  week. 
Must  have  weekly  experience  and  be  qualified 
in  all  aspects  of  circulation.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits  for  qualified  person.  Near  metro¬ 
politan  area  with  great  potential.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  3887,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR— Sun  Belt  daily  of  70,000. 
Quality  editing,  inticing  headlines  in  fast- 
paced  environment.  Willing  to  shoulder  respon- 
sibilties,  demonstrate  wire,  layout,  make-up 
skills.  Vifriting  opportunity.  Reply  Box  3880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

If  you  are  a  top-notch,  take  charge  city  editor; 
have  a  minimum  of  five  years  progressive  daily 
experience  with  three  years  on  City  desk;  can 
direct  and  develop  a  talented  young  staff; 
emphasize  depth  reporting  and  follow-through ; 
po^ss  solid  news  judgment  and  editing^skills; 
would  like  to  join  a  winning  team  on  a  Zone  4 
daily  that  has  won  many  awards  and  honors 
within  the  past  lour  years.  Please  send  a  cover 
letter,  resume,  references  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  Box  3890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  quality-oriented  daily  of  40,000 
circulation  has  an  opening  for  news  copy  ^itor 
with  at  least  two  y^rs  experience.  VVe  need  a 
person  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  with 
the  ability  and  motivation  to  improve  and  take 
on  more  responsibility  as  opportunities  arise. 
Alaska  is  an  interesting,  exciting  place  for  a 

gurnalist  to  practice  and  the  Daily  News  is  the 
!st  place  to  work.  If  you  are  interested,  send  a 
letter  telling  us  who  you  are  and  why  you're  the 
right  person.  A  resume  (including  references), 
salary  history  and  work  samples  to  Mr  WP 
Dougherty,  A^istant  Managing  Editor.  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  News,  Pouch  6616,  Anchwage  Ak 
99502 


BUSINESS  WRITER/EDITOR 
Regional  business  publication  in  Zone  2  seeks 
experienced,  professional  business  writer/edi¬ 
tor  to  help  Moduce  innovative,  high-quality 
publication  ^nd  resume,  clips,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR- Progressive  daily  seeking 
quality  person  to  edit  copy,  write  headlines, 
handle  layout.  Some  management.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  cli^  and  salary  requirements  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor.  The  Duncan  Banner,  PO  Box  1268, 
Duncan  OK  73553. 


ARE  YOU  READY  to  tackle  covering  the  West 
(Xjast  for  2  of  the  country's  top  energy  news¬ 
papers?  We  want  a  self-starter  who  will  dig  into 
oil,  gas  and  coal.  Business  writing  experience 

C referred,  but  will  consider  fast-learner  for  this 
os  Angeles-based  position.  Salary  in  low  20's. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Nick  Snow.  Managing 
Editor.  The  Oil  Daily/Coal  Industiy  News.  1301 
Pennsylvania  Av,  Nw.  Suite  101(3,  Washington 
(X;  2(X)04.  No  phone  calls. 


ASSISTANT  NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 
Aggressive  Zone  4  morning  daily  seeks  a  night 
assistant  city  editor  to  round  out  it's  talented 
young  city  desk.  We're  a  growing  Southeast 
daily  with  a  proven  reputation  for  depth  report¬ 
ing  and  follow-through.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  must  show  strong  news  judgment,  sharp 
editing  skills  and  quick  reaction  to  fast¬ 
breaking  news.  Solid  leadership  qualities  and 
ability  to  direct  and  develop  a  team  of  enterpris¬ 
ing  reporters  also  are  musts.  If  you're  the  editor 
for  this  demanding  and  rewarding  position, 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  references  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Box  3889,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AND  IMAGINATIVE  state  editor 
needed  by  Midwestern  mid-size  AM.  Similar 
experience  on  smaller  paper  preferred.  Box 
3894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  EDITOR 


Do  you  like  people? 

Do  you  demand  copy  that  sparkles? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  worth  of  aggressive  local 
coverage? 

Do  you  want  to  help  shape  a  staff  of  raw  talent 
into  one  that's  the  pride  of  the  profession? 
We're  seeking  an  editor  to  guide  local  coverage; 
one  who  is  competent  line  editor;  one  who  has  a 
vision  of  what  quality  local  coverage  is  all 
about. 

Share  your  vision  with  us. 

Box  3931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  creative  and  well  organized  city 
editor  for  outstanding  33,000  evening  paper  in 
Zone  3.  Experience  preferred  in  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  and  directing  reporters.  Past  work  should 
indicate  potential  for  leadership  necessary  to 
develop  a  top-notch  department.  Box  3930, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  needed  for  award-winning  Illinois 
weekly  newspapers.  Strengths  should  include 
hard  news,  features,  editing  and  layout.  VDT 
experience  mandatory,  management  skills  a 
must.  Send  resume,  examples  of  work  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Galesburg  Printing  and  Publishing  Co, 
140  S  Prairie  St,  Galesburg  IL  61401. 


AAANAGING  EDITOR  for  45,000  com¬ 
bined  morning-evening  circulation.  Must 
have  6  years  experience  with  back¬ 
ground  in  reporting,  editing.  Supervis¬ 
ory  experience  preferred.  Send  com¬ 
plete  examples  of  work,  salary  history, 
references  to  Philip  Schoch,  Editor,  Son 
Angelo  Standard-Times,  PO  Box  5111, 
San  Angelo  TX  76902. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  27,  1982 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Professional  editor  with  significant  experience 
in  information  development  and  production. 
Assist  Director  in  all  aspects  of  college-wide 
publications  program:  writing,  editing,  produc¬ 
tion;  editorial/design,  development;  cost¬ 
estimating;  budgeting;  purchasing;  contracts; 
computerized  publications;  research  publica¬ 
tions.  Baccalaureate  plus  at  least  four  years 
appropriate  professional  experience.  Advanced 
degree  preferred.  Salary:  J16.651  to 
$23,777.  Letter  of  application,  resume,  and 
6-12  samples  of  professional  wo^  by  March  22 
to:  Director  of  College  Information  and  Publica¬ 
tions,  Brooklyn  College,  Bedford  Avenue  and 
Avenue  H.  Brooklyn  NY  11210. 


ASSISTANT  PHOTO  EDITOR 
The  Times-Picayune/The  States-ltem  of  New 
Orleans  is  seeking  an  assistant  photo  editor  to 
manage  the  evening  photo  d^.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  must  have  at  least  four  years  experience 
as  a  newspaper  photographer  and  demonstrate 
strong  picture  editing,  layout  and  writing  skills. 
Candidate  should  have  experience  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  director  or  chief  photographer.  In  Mi- 
tion,  this  individual  must  be  able  to  demons¬ 
trate  strong  skills  in  dealing  with  department 
editors  and  photographers  to  develop  top-notch 
photo  reporting  and  photo  usage.  Send  resume 
and  clippings/portfol'o  to  the  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Times-Picaynne/The  States-ltem, 
3800  Howard  Av,  New  Orleans  LA  70140.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer  m/f. 


EDITOR— Mid-sized  Iowa  daily  has  an  opening 
tor  editor  of  15-person  newsroom.  Editor  will  : 
set  the  tone  and  standards  of  excellence  for  our  | 
editorial  products,  will  develop  programs  to  I 
meet  editorial  objectives,  and  will  be  responsi-  ' 
ble  for  setting  course  design  to  improve  scope  I 
and  quality  of  local  and  area  coverage.  Emph-  | 
asis  on  diversified  newsroom  experience,  le^-  ' 
ership  and  human  relations  skills  and  able  to 
maintain  effective  community  relations.  This 
job  provides  good  career  development  and  per¬ 
sonal  opportunity  with  a  progressive  media  cor¬ 
poration.  Send  resume  including  salary  history  . 
and  requirements  to  Box  3924,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  person  who  wants  ' 
to  move  up.  Large  Ohio  weekly  needs  an  editor  | 
who  can  make  our  newspaper  come  alive.  Nice 
area.  $16,000  salary,  insurance  and  retire¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  3923,  Editor  &  Pub-  : 
lisher. 


“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM  " 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing  Li¬ 
mited,  Box  36M-J,  Lacey  WA  98503. 


RETAILING  REPORTER/WRITER 
Number  one  trade  weekly  in  its  field  seeks 
knowledgeable  experienced  journalist  to  buffer 
present  coverage.  Must  be  self-starter  with  eye 
for  detail  and  how-to.  Paper  interested  in  prior 
successes  so  clips  of  news  stories,  features  and 
possibly  series  essential.  Good  salary  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  3911,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 


WESTERN  PUBLICATIONS  is  seeking  a  ma¬ 
ture  experienced  editor  with  a  strong  journalis¬ 
tic  background.  Knowledge  of  Western  history 
preferred  for  its  True  West  and  Old  West  pub¬ 
lications.  Ideal  working  conditions  in  a  rural 
outdoor  recreational  area.  Send  detailed  re¬ 
sume  plus  salary  history  to  Bob  Lee.  Western  I 
Publications,  lola  Wl  54990.  ' 


CITY  EDITOR 

Aggressive.  50,000  circulation  Midwestern 
dairy  seeks  a  city  editor  with  proven  ability  to 
develop  hard  news  and  direct  follow-up  and 
analysis.  We'll  steer  AM  edition  and  work  close¬ 
ly  with  reporters  on  in-depth  projects.  Requires 
energy,  enthusiasm,  dedication  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  quality.  Send  cover  letter,  refererKes, 
resume  and  examples  of  recent  work  to  Box 
3929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

TIMES  REVIEW.  Catholic  weekly  for  the  La 
Oosse,  Wisconsin  Diocese  of  La  Crosse  Wl. 
seeks  an  edita  who  understands  how  a  good 
weekly  newspaper  runs  and  is  interested  in 
serving  a  dnrerse,  vibrant  Catholic  community 
in  19  counties  of  western  Wisconsin.  Circula¬ 
tion  27,500  and  Rowing.  Highly  motivated 
staff,  fully  computerized  production  system. 
Looking  for  March  starting  date.  Write  Search 
Committee.  PO  Box  937,  La  Crosse  Wl  54601. 


EDITOR/WRITER  needed  for  two  small  Wyom¬ 
ing  weeklies  in  adjoining  towns.  We  own  both 
papers  and  need  someone  who  can  do  it  all: 
write,  edit,  set  copy,  take  good  photos,  layout 
the  paper  and  even  sell  some  advertising.  For 
more  information  contact  Bob  Krumm,  The 
Platte  County  Record  Times,  Box  969,  Wheat- 
land  WY  82201 


!  SPORTS  REPORTER 

I  Positions  available  for  full-time  sports- 
reporters  for  37.000  three  times  a  week  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper.  Soon  to  expand  to  four  times 
!  a  week.  Experience  preferred.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  benefits.  No  job  hoppers 
please.  Contact  Lament  Odett,  Jr  at  Antelope 
Valley  Press,  PO  Box  880,  Palmdale  (JA 
93550. 


SHARP  (X)PY  EDITOR  with  some  experierKe. 
Must  be  picky  with  local  and  wire  copy,  know 
what  constitutes  the  best  headline  and  how  to 
write  It.  Send  letter,  tearsheets  (if  possible), 
refererKes  and  a  description  of  your  p^ession- 
I  al  self  to  us.  a  Zone  4  Coastal  metro.  Box  3801 . 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER/general  assignment  reporter 
photographer  for  prize-winning  county  seat 
weekly  in  eastern  Wyoming.  Want  to  see  good 
clips.  Near  good  skiing  and  in  hunting  and 
fishing  country.  Excellent  benefits,  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Contact  Bob 
Krumm.  The  Platte  County  Record  Times,  Box 
%9.  Wheatland  WY  82201. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter  for  general  assignment 
work  on  small  Alabama  daily.  Good  benefits, 
excellent  opportunity  for  advancement,  pay 
based  on  past  track  record.  Reply  Box  3914. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Journalism  school  grad.  Reporting,  rewriting, 
make-up  on  top  Jewish  weekly.  Relocate  to  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Send  resume  to  Box  3900,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  nation's  largest  daily 
law  newspaper,  seeks  news  editor  to  handle 
state  and  national  pages.  Job  involves  editing 
wire  copy  and  stories  from  correspondents  in 
San  Francisco.  Sacramento  and  Washington, 
as  well  as  headlines  and  layout.  Must  be  oru- 
nized  and  quick.  Daily  exjierience  a  must;  VDT 
experience  and  a  background  in  law  preferred 
but  not  essential.  Write  Editorial  Department. 
Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  PO  Box  54026,  Los 
Angeles  CA  900M. 


STAFF  WRITER/EDITOR 

Food-growing  journalist  to  join  ORGANIC  GARDENING 
magazine  as  writer.  Must  have  background  in  horticulture  or 
related  sciences,  plus  experience  as  writer  or  editor,  with 
proven  skills  in  writing.  Photographic  or  drawing  talent 
helpful.  We  offer  challenging,  meaningful  work  and  conge¬ 
nial  working  conditions.  Relocate  to  pleasant  area-two  hours 
from  NYC.  Send  letter  explaining  your  qualification  for  the 
work,  with  writing  samples,  resume,  salary  needs,  and  if  you 
can,  photos  or  slides  of  your  recent  gardens  to:  M.C.  Gold¬ 
man,  Executive  Editor,  ORGANIC  GARDENING,  Rodale 
Press,  Inc.,  33  E.  Minor  St.,  Emmaus,  PA  18049. 

E.O.E. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


HELP  progressive  Pacific  Northwest  launch 
Sunday  edition  and  double  its  editorial  page 
space.  Show  us  your  strong  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence  and  send  us  gracefully  succinct  clips. 
Experience  writing  editorials  and  work  on  back¬ 
ground  section  will  help  as  will  diverse  life  ex¬ 
perience  and  strong  sense  of  community.  Write 
us  a  letter,  enclose  your  resume,  best  clips, 
references.  Deadline.  March  8.  Box  3873,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISTS-IN-RESIDENCE 
A  Gannett  Foundation  grant  has  enabled  us  to 
establish  a  journalist-in-residence  program  for 
the  1982  school  year.  Each  visitor  will  spend 
three  weeks  on  campus  and  will  receive  a 
stipend,  paid  transportation  and  an  apartment. 
We  are  seeking  three  persons  for  the  Fall 
semester:  a  graphic  artist/designer,  a  sports 
writer  and  a  section  or  Sunday  editor.  Dates  will 
be  arranged  to  suit  persons  chosen.  Applicants 
need  extensive  professional  experience  and 
ability  to  teach  and  lecture  in  accredited  news- 
editorial  sequence.  Send  resume  to  Cecil  Neth, 
Department  of  Technical  Journalism,  Colorado 
State  University.  Fort  Collins  CO  ^523,  by 
April  1.  CSU  is  EEO/AA  employer.  EO  Office; 
314  Student  Services  Building.  I 


MANAGING  EDITOR  I 

The  Times-News,  7  day  AM  22,000  Idaho  I 
newspaper,  is  seeking  a  seasoned  editor  to  lead  I 
staff  of  30.  Our  current  editor  moves  in  April  as  ! 
publisher  of  Howard  Publications  New  York  sis¬ 
ter  paper. 

We're  looking  for  well  rounded  news  skills  with 
management  savy  and  charisma  to  continue 
the  quality  growth  pattern  that  is  the  track  re¬ 
cord  of  our  product. 

Join  a  progressive  team  in  a  solid  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  environment.  Send  resume  to  WE  Howard. 
Publisher,  Times-News,  tox  548,  Twin  Falls  ID 
83301. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  4M  circulation  Oklahoma 
bi-weekly.  Write  Gary  Reid.  Box  209,  King¬ 
fisher  OK  73750  or  call  (405)  375-3220. 


PILOT/REPORTER  to  fly  Mooney  Statesmen 
between  homes  and  San  Francisco,  Reno  and 
the  Napa  Valley  and  work  on  100  year  old  north¬ 
ern  California  weekly.  Minimum  2000  hours 
flying  time  and  2  years  newspaper  experience 
in  either  editorial  or  advertising.  $700  a 
month,  plus  apartment  and  other  fringe  be¬ 
nefits.  Write  Jack  Kenny,  c/o  Weekly  (ialisto- 
gan,  PO  Box  527,  Calistoga  CA  94515.  No 
phone  calls  please. 


REPORTERS 

Expanding  California  tri-week  newspaper  with 
37,000  circulation  seeks  experienced  and  pro¬ 
fessional  copy  editors  and  reporters.  Expanding 
staff  and  soon  to  print  four  times  a  week  in 
hi-desert  area.  Seeking  excellence  in  news  re¬ 
porting  and  quality  of  our  newspaper.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Contact 
Lamont  Odett,  Jr  at  Antelope  Valley  Press,  PO 
Box  880.  Palmdale  CA  93550. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  major  PM  Zone  3  daily.  At 
least  8  years  newsroom  experience  including 
several  copy  desk  plus  proven  managerial  ta¬ 
lent.  Degree  preferred  but  not  required.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  All  replies  in  confidence. 
Box  3888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  27,000  central  New  England 
PM  daily.  Must  have  wire  desk  and  VDT  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  quick  and  accurate  and  be  able 
to  write  crisp  headlines.  Layout  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  3874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  KENTUCKY  AM  seeks  bright,  energetic 
general  assignment  reporter  with  strong  track 
record,  a  slot  person  who  can  tighten  copy, 
brighten  pages,  and  a  photographer  with  good 
credentials  in  color  photography.  Ours  is  a  com¬ 
munity  daily  with  a  reputation  for  excellence. 
Clips,  resume,  salary  requirements  and  job- 
relat^  references  a  must.  Box  3896,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  afternoon  newspaper 
(12,000)  seeking  experienced  personnel  to  fill 
three  positions:  reporter,  repqiter/copy  editor 
and  copy  editor.  VDT  experience  preferred. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to  Nancy  E  Stephen, 
Managing  Editor,  Beckley  Newspapers.  Inc, 
Drawer  R,  Beckley  WV  25801. 


WRITER/ 

REPORTER 


Office  of  Public  Affairs 


We  are  looking  for  a  talented  and  ver¬ 
satile  Writer/Reporter  to:  research, 
write  and  follow-up  on  news  releases; 
contribute  news  and  feature  stories  to 
Downstate  periodicals  and  work  on 
the  annual  report  of  Downstate's 
President  and  other  publications. 

A  demonstrated  ability  to  write  clearly 
and  quickly  and  a  capacity  to  do  re¬ 
search  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  are 
essential.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  En¬ 
glish  or  communications  and  a  back¬ 
ground  in  journalism,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  or  institutional  communica¬ 
tions  are  preferred.  An  interest  in 
medical  matters  and  health  care 
issues  is  highly  desirable;  and  some 
knowledge  of  photography,  graphic 
design,  and  production  of  printed 
materials  would  be  helpful. 

Resumes  and  three  writing  samples 
to;  Mr  Ross  Chinchy,  Box  1,  Down- 
state  Medical  Center,  450  ()larkson 
Avenue,  Brooklyn  NY  11203.  EO/AA 
Employer/DMC  188. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 40,000  afternoon  daily  in 
university  ciW.  Must  set  writing  standard  for 
6-person  staff,  know  layout  and  think  enter¬ 
prise.  Send  resume  and  3  clips  to  Editor, 
Globe-Times,  202  W  Fourth  St,  Bethlehem  PA 
18015. 


UTILITY  POSITION  on  eight  person  staff.  Some 
features,  desk,  photos  and  straight  news.  All 
benefits  including  profit  sharing.  Would  con¬ 
sider  recent  grad  or  limited  experience.  Allen 
Strunk,  McCook  (Nebraska)  Daily  Gazette, 
(308)  345-4500. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Three-five  years  daily  new^per  or  magazine 
writing  and  photography.  Feature  writing  ex¬ 
perience  essential.  Interest  in  business  or  agri¬ 
cultural  news  helpful.  Must  have  abilities  to 
work  with  all  levels  of  management.  Photogra¬ 
phy  experience:  black  and  white  necessary, 
color  desirable.  Solid  technical  skills  in  black 
and  white  processing  and  printing  required. 
Located  in  Zone  3.  Will  travel  on  assignment 
throughout  the  Southeast.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3797,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Resumes  accepted 
until  March  1.  Interviews  throughout  March. 
Hire  in  April. _ ' 

ZONE6SEMI-WEEKLY  needs  reporter  who  can  j 
do  it  all.  Photography,  darkroom,  layout.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF  with  demonstrated  superior 
skills  in  news  selection,  editing  and  layout. 
Must  have  drive,  determination  and  ability  to 
effectively  direct  and  improve  daily  news  desk 
operation  at  one  of  the  country's  best  medium¬ 
sized  afternoon  newspapers.  Reply  with  re¬ 
sume.  tearsheets  and  references  to  Wayne 
Ezell,  Managing  Editor.  The  Lexington  Leader, 
Main  and  Midland,  Lexington  KY  40507. 


FREELANCE 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  TWICE  A  MONTH 
WITH  FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER!  For 
sample  copy,  send  self-addressed,  stamped 
#10  envelope  to:  Dept  N,  307  Westlake  Dr, 
Austin  TX  78746. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT.  A  challeng¬ 
ing  position  for  an  experienced  manager.  Daily 
and  commercial  printer  seeks  mature  indi¬ 
vidual  to  run  large  mailroom.  Daily/weekly  mail¬ 
ing  of  2nd  class  publications.  Excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits  including  profit  sharing  pension 
and  health  plan.  Box  3879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted:  The  Best 


We  are  launching  a  new  daily  newspaper  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  We  intend  to  build  it,  rapidly  and  purposefully, 
into  one  of  the  nation's  best  newspapers. 

The  Washington  Times  will  be  a  bold,  new  voice  in 
the  nation's  capital.  It  will  be  a  paper  of  excellence, 
representing  the  highest-quality  standards  of  journalism. 

If  will  be  a  worthy  challenger  to  the  Washington  Rost¬ 
and  an  unmistakable  alternate  voice,  as  excellent  in  its 
presentation  of  news  and  commentary  from  a  conser¬ 
vative  vantage  point  as  the  Post  is  from  a  liberal 
perspective. 

The  Washington  Times  will  be  another  publication  of 
News  World  Communications,  Inc.,  which  currently 
publishes  two  New  York  City  daily  newspapers.  The 
News  Wbrid  and  the  Spanlsh-lariguage  Noticias  del 
Mundo. 

News  World  Communications,  which  was  founded 
five  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Unification  Church, 


follows  in  the  independent  newspaper-publishing  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  with  its  emphasis 
on  integrity  and  superior  quality. 

If  the  excitement  and  challenge  of  being  part  of  such 
an  enterprise  appeals  to  you,  and  you  are  a  newspaper 
professional — in  Administration,  Advertising.  Circulation, 
Editorial  or  Production  (or  Data  Pr<x:essing,  Market 
Ftesearch,  Personnel.  Promotion,  Purchasing,  etc.)— then 
write  with  your  resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments; 

Personnel  Department 
The  Washington  Times 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  N.E. 

Washington,  D.C.  20002 

All  replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

A  final  note:  News  World  Communications  has  the 
resources,  resolve,  patience  and  track  record  to  see 
The  Washington  Times  through  to  success. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Need  multi-talented  pliotographer  for  publicity 
and  audio  visual.  Additional  consideration  for 
audio  visual  programming  experience. 
Pleasant  working  condition.  Box  3867,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
IN  PHOTOJOURNALISM  (tenure-track) 
Date  of  Appointment  is  August  30.  1982. 
Teach  undergraduate  courses  in  communica¬ 
tions  typography  with  emphasis  on  photojour¬ 
nalism  practices.  Principles,  history,  ethics; 
participate  in  developing  the  department's 
photojournalism  curriculum.  Responsible  for 
related  photography  laboratories  and  student 
academic/career  counseling.  Candidate  must 
be  committed  to  engage  in  Taculty/departmen- 
tal/community  service,  to  contribute  to  scholar¬ 
ly  and/or  professional  publication,  and  to  work 
closely  with  local  professionals.  Responsible 
for  assisting  in  revising  the  Photojournalism 
Sequence  for  possible  ACEJ/MC  accreditation 
and  coordinating  it  with  other  departmental 
and  University  programs.  Minimum  of  Master's 
degree  in  Journalism/Mass  Communication  or 
other  related  field  and  three  to  five  years  of 
successful  professional  experience  in  photo¬ 
journalism.  Minimum  of  three  years  of  teaching 
experience  at  college  or  university  level.  Some 
experience  in  graphics  and  production  would 
be  helpful.  The  University  of  Texas  at  D  Paso  is 
part  of  the  UT  system.  UTEP  enrollment  is  ab¬ 
out  16,000.  Mass  Communication  Department 
has  about  350  majors,  with  100%  increase  in 
photojournalism  majors  the  past  year.  The  de- 

eartment  is  housed  in  a  recently  renovated 
uilding  where  one  floor-reserved  for  photogra- 
phy-contains  a  special  photo  exhibit  gallery. 
Send  vita  and  a  minimum  of  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to:  Wilma  Wirt,  Chairperson, 
Department  of  Mass  Communication.  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  El  Paso  TX  79968. 
Please  do  not  submit  samples  of  work  until 
asked  to  do  so.  Closing  date  for  receipt  of  vitae 
is  April  15,  1982  or  until  adequate  pool  of 
qualified  applicants  is  received.  The  University 
is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  em¬ 
ployer. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  for  40,000  offset  daily. 
Supervise  4  photographers,  design  pages. 
Send  resume,  tearsheets  to  Harry  J  Reed,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  214  S  Jackson  St, 
Jackson  Ml  49204. 


PRESSROOM 


GOSS  METRO 
OFFSET  PRESSPERSON 
ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
If  you  have  at  least  four  years  experience  in  the 
operation  of  a  Goss  Metro  press,  we  may  have 
the  opportunity  for  you.  Desirable  qualifica¬ 
tions:  ambitious  individual  with  strong  organi¬ 
zational,  leadership  and  people  skills;  quality 
conscious;  goal-oriented,  and  possess  an 
acceptable  degree  of  craftsmanship  in  a 
33,000  daily  newspaper  environment.  Four 
units/two  half  decks.  Will  consider  all  candi¬ 
dates  approximating  the  above  stated  qual¬ 
ifications.  Salary  negotiable.  Contact:  Julian 
Boone,  Production  Manager,  Messenger- 
Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro  KY  42301. 
Phone  (502)  926-0123.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


MULTI-PRESS  printing  plant  in  Florida  coastal 
city  needs  #2  person  on  our  seven-unit  Color 
King  and  a  #3  person  on  our  six-unit  Goss 
Urbanite.  Experience  counts.  Modest  pay  to 
start,  but  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Call  Gene  Chepren  at  (813)  748-4343 
today. 


OFFSET  PRESSPERSON 
EXPERIENCED  pressperson  wanted  for  web 
offset  operation.  Zone  6.  Good  climate,  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions  and  fringe  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  3835,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Full-line  production  knowledge  and  experience 
for  medium  sized  daily.  Box  3928,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
100,000  daily  in  Zone  9  seeking  production 
manager,  experienced  in  all  operating  and 
administrative  areas.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  with  electronic 
maintenance  experience.  Small  6-day  daily  in 
Zone  7.  Write  Box  3878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN  M/F 
Hands-on  position,  small  newspaper  in  Ithaca. 
New  York.  Supenfision  of  four  to  six  people  five 
nights  per  week.  Scheduling,  ordering  of  sup- 


?uirements  to  The  Cornell  Daily  Sun,  Inc,  109 
State  St,  Ithaca  NY  14850,  attn:  Oscar  Rogg. 
Year  round  position. 

COMPOSITION  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Opening  available  for  individual  experienced  in 
mark-up,  paste-up,  color  seperations,  typeset¬ 
ting  and  all  phases  of  composition  production 
of  newspapers. 

Position  requires  thorough  knowledge  of 
mechanical  processes  of  ot^t  printing;  ex¬ 
perience  in  management  of  personnel;  ability 
to  establish  and  maintain  schedules;  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  operate  the  department  profitably  within 
established  budget. 

Qualified  applicants  are  asked  to  submit  re¬ 
sume  of  experience  and  salary  requirements  to 
Harriet  U  Rady,  Personnel  Manager,  MPG  Com¬ 
munications,  Box  959  Long  Pond  Rd,  Ply¬ 
mouth  MA  02360;  (617)  74&5555.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Rapidly  growing  daily  seeking  individual  who  is 
fully  vers^  in  all  phases  of  (^to  composition, 
possesses  mana^ment  skills  and  is  deadline 
oriented.  Please  send  resume  to  Tom  Brauns¬ 
chweig,  Production  Suoerintendent,  Reporter- 
Telegram,  PO  Box  16a),  Midland  TX  79701. 

LARGE  MIDWESTERN  metropolitan  newspap¬ 
er  currently  recruiting  for  an  individual  for  the 
position  of  Director  ofProduction.  This  is  a  high 
level  management  position  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  all  newspaper  production  proces¬ 
ses.  We  are  seeking  an  experienced  profession¬ 
al  with  well  developed  management  skills.  We 
offer  an  excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
package,  as  well  as  relocation  assistance. 
Please  send  a  complete  resume  with  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3876,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 


_ PROMOTION _ 

SALES  PROMOTION 

An  excellent  opportunity  exists  for  an  individual 
with  a  background  in  creating  newspaper 
advertising  promotions  and  materials.  The  right 
person  must  be  a  strong  copy  writer  who  can 
utilize  research  figures,  is  experienced  in 
graphic  design  and  paste-up  and  has  a  general 
knowledge  of  how  all  media  is  sold.  Some 
media  sales  experience  is  a  plus. 

Salary  based  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Full  company  benefits.  All  replies  kept  con¬ 
fidential.  Send  resume,  work  samples  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  the  Personnel  Department,  Oma¬ 
ha  World  Herald,  World  Herald  Sq,  Omaha  NB 
68102. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


A  SUCXESSFUL  daily  general  manager  for  past 
5  years.  Background  as  award-winning  editor. 
12  years  in  sales.  3  in  credit  work.  Trained  in 
public  speaking  and  adult  training.  Change  in 
ownership  causes  move  after  16  years.  Seeking 
career  challenge.  Request  will  bring  full  re¬ 
sume  with  references.  Box  3898,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER.  General  Mana- 
Vice  President  Marketing— P  &  L  responsi¬ 
ble,  hard-working  pro  wants  number  1  or  2 
opportunity  in  growing  daily,  weekly,  or  shop¬ 
per  operations.  Will  consider  corporate  man¬ 
agement  of  smaller  dailies.  Well  known,  re¬ 
spected,  community  leader,  family  man,  with 
proven  success  record-20  years,  all  phases  of 
the  business.  Currently  top  level  management 
large  chain.  Reply  Box  3903,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  aw  43.  22  years 
major  metro  experience  in  classified,  retail, 
national.  Excellent  re'arences.  Available  in 
March.  Call  or  write  Joe  Sullivan,  19721  SW 
87  PI.  Miami  FL  33157;  (305)  232-3297, 
evenings. 


ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

AWARD-WINNING  illustrator  and  cartoonist, 
now  magazine  art  director,  seeks  position  on 
newspaper  or  magazine  as  editorial  cartoonist, 
illustrator,  art  director,  or  combination  thereof. 
Box  3910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

NASHVILLE,  Tennessee,  300  mile  radius.  Cir¬ 
culation  manager.  9M  daily,  25  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  man  seeks  work  abow  area.  Box 
3927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVIATION  WRITER  with  one  of  the  nation's  ten 
best  dailies  can  expertly  cover  all  aspects  of 
flying — crashes,  air  safety  and  airpprt  opera¬ 
tions— because  he's  a  certified  pilot.  Box 
3885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  with  international  cre¬ 
dits  and  experience  in  offshore  oil.  energy, 
shipbuilding,  inland  waterways  and  railroads  is 
seeking  a  staff  position,  preferably  along  the 
Gulf  Coast.  Paul  McKelvey,  (504)  643-5827. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER/ASIA— seeks  position 
with  daily  or  business  magazine  with  strong 
international  interests.  3VS  years  with  business 
magazine  covering  US-China  business  from 
Washington  DC;  wide  business  knowledge  and 
experience  including  year  managing  trade  com¬ 
pany  in  Peking;  fluent  mandarin;  Yale  and 
Stanford  grad.  Now  freelancing  in  New  York 
City.  Box  3921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  4-year  veteran  currently  pro¬ 
ducing  6  clean  handsome  pages  daily  on  fast- 
moving  VDT  copy  desk  seeks  challenge  in 
Zones  1,  2  or  5.  Strong  in  rewrite,  layout.  Box 
3815,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


AWARD-WINNING  weekly  publisher,  32. 
wants  to  return  to  editorship  of  large  weekly  in 
upper  Zone  5  or  West  Zone  7  to  use  creativity, 
graphic  skills  in  quality  paper,  region.  Box 
3916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOOK  EDITOR  and  feature  writer  for  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  is  lookingfor  a  similar  position,  preferably  m 
the  Northea^.  Ten  years  experierKe  in  news¬ 
papers.  Box  3906,  Editor  &  F^iblisher. 

CRISIS  REPORTER  Vietnam  to  Mid-east  arxl 
hotspots  between.  Winner  Ernie  Pyle  Award  for 
human  interest.  Fine  writer  finishing  up  book.  . 
seeks  stiff  challenge  home  or  atxoad.  Box 
3909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  quality  professional  seeks 
sportswriting  or  sports  editor  position.  Let  my 
ideas  and  clips  convince  you.  Box  3907,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  Penn  State  MA  J-grad  wants  to 
report,  edit  or  research  for  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  journal.  Black/white  photo,  newsletter, 
research  experience.  Agriculture  and  rural 
affairs  oriented.  S  Tallichet  (7()3)  323-8488, 
9104  Meadow  Rue  Ln.  Annandale  VA  22003. 

GOOD,  clear  and  lively  writer  anxious  to  get 
back  into  the  print  media  business.  Strong 
clips  from  both  magazines  and  newspapers, 
national  and  community.  Have  been  working 
for  past  year  in  International  marketing  and 
promotion.  ET  Long.  Fichteplatz  4  ,  6500 
Mainz,  W  Germany. 

NEED  EDITORIAL  excellence  in  management, 
sports,  features,  photography,  layout,  etc?  Call 
23-year  pro  to  fill  your  needs.  Kerry  Yencer 
(504)  641-1982. 

SPORTSWRITER  ready  to  move  up  after  four 
years  valuable  experience  on  small  daily.  Box 
3904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PICTURE  EDITING  and/or  photo  department 
managing  position  desired  by  award-winning 
photographer  now  on  staff  of  top  ten  metro.  I 
have  page  layout/design  experience  and  Jour¬ 
nalism  dWree  in  news  editing.  Box  3925,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER— MA  J-school  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  with  daily  in  Zones  1,  2.  3.  5  or  9.  Very 
knowledgeable  in  all  sports.  Hardworking  and 
energetic.  Background  includes  sportswriter 
for  campus  daily  and  sportswriter  at  campus 
radio  stations.  Box  3883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SLOTMAN  (who  demands  quality  editing, 
attractive  layouts,  livewire  news  judgment) 
wants  to  step  up  as  wire  editor,  news  editor, 
copy  (tek  chief  of  medium  daily,  copy  editor 
large  paper.  Box  3918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  recently  covering  local  and 
national  events  on  small  daily  seeks  position 
with  larger  paper.  Zones  1,  2,  4.  Family  man 
looking  for  permanent  home.  Donald  McNa¬ 
mara.  186  W  River  St,  Wilkes-Barre  PA  18702. 

SPORTSWRITER.  seeks  fresh  challenge. 
Talented,  creative  style.  Let  me  put  life  into 
your  coverage.  Currently  on  60,000  daily. 
Graduate  of  top  J-school,  interned  on  large  dai¬ 
ly.  Quality  more  important  than  pay.  Excellent 
clips,  references.  Box  3926,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  WOMAN  WITH  DIVERSE  abilities,  MA  in 
journalism  plus  M  Div,  published  author,  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspapers,  books,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  competent  preacher,  counselor,  wants 
teaching  position  that  will  utilize  these  skills. 
Write  Box  3844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER  with  strong  marketing  back¬ 
ground.  Young,  dedicated  and  profit-oriented. 


sently  with  small  daily  seeking  similar  position 
with  challenge  and  opportunity.  Prefer  Zones 
6,  8  or  9,  but  all  Zones  considered.  Box  3920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  to  medium  size 
daily,  weekly  or  vreekly  group.  Past  sales  man¬ 
agement,  business  management,  and  en- 
trepeneural  experience  have  prepared  me  for 
this  positon.  Also  retail  and  classified  sales, 
marketing,  sales  training,  and  layout  and  de¬ 
sign  experience  in  competitive  markets.  37. 
Please  respond  to  Box  3902,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSMAN,  27,  seeks  city  editor  or  similar 
po^  on  small — mid-sized  daily  interested  in 
solid  community  journalism.  Slot,  rim,  layout. 
VDT  experience.  Works  well  with  reporters 
young  or  old.  Family  man.  All  offers  consi- 
dered-Zone  5  preferred.  Reply  Box  3850,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SHARP,  fast,  talented  reporter  seeks  entry- 
level  position  with  a  daily.  Recent  graduate. 
Covered  housing,  labor,  crime,  education  and 
music  while  interning  at  weeklies.  Camera  arxl 
VDT  know-hcw.  I  work  hard,  write  well,  and 
need  little  rest.  Prefer  Zones  1.  8  or  9,  but  all 
inquiries  considered.  For  resume,  clips,  con¬ 
tact  Ken  Sternberg,  RRl,  Box  295,  Shelburne 
VT  05482;  (802)  985-8805. 

TALENTED,  ambitious  and  persistent  news/fe¬ 
ature/arts  writer  seeks  reporting  job  on  small  to 
mid-size  daijy,  preferably  in  coTl^  town.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  grad  with  professional  ex- 


VIETNAM-VET.  ex-Marine.  BA-Asian  history, 
MA-communication.  3W  years  as  Tokyo  daily 
editor,  18  months  as  US  magazine  editor. 
Wrote  news  columns  and  book  reviews  for  both . 
Foreign  news  sensitivity.  Haiku  heads  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Type^tter — know  points  from  picas. 
Awarded  major  federal  scholarship.  Marathon¬ 
er.  Box  3847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  reporter/writer/editor  with  news 
bureau,  daily  and  weekly  publications  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  position  as  Washington  rep  for 
newspaper  or  position  on  Washington  area 
magazine  staff.  Experience  includes  hill,  busi¬ 
ness.  agriculture  and  other  government  agen¬ 
cies.  Write  Box  11181,  Alexandria  VA  22^2. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

ENERGETIC  photojoumalist  with  BA  and  2Vi 
years  daily  experience  seeks  position  with  de¬ 
sign-oriented  paper.  Striking  images  in  black 
and  white  and  color  accompany  my  features. 
Available  Now!  Mark  ^ntwell,  PO  Box  924, 
Vincennes  IN  47591;  (812)  882-2708. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  Daily.  Department  man¬ 
ager.  Layout  and  graphics.  Colw  separations. 
Robert  Harbison,  1509  Peterson  Rd.  Burling¬ 
ton  WA  98223;  (206)  757-4402. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

OPERATIONS  OR  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  production  man¬ 
agement.  both  operating  and  administrative. 
FMicular  strengths  in  plant  facilities,  cost  re¬ 
ductions.  directing  and  controlling,  conver¬ 
sions.  People  and  results  oriented.  Strictest 
confidence.  Box  3864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

TOP-FLIGHT  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  DIREC¬ 
TOR,  soon  to  be  victim  of  Reaganomics.  Multi- 
media  experience,  excellent  writing,  editing, 
layout,  graphic  design,  community  organizing, 
other  talents.  Available  after  June  30.  1982. 
Prefer  Zone  3,  will  consider  2  and  4.  Reply  to 
Gary  Hawkins,  1105  Red  Oak  St.  Charleston 
WV  25302. 


DEAR  NEW  JERSEY  or  eastern  Pennsylvania — 
Give  me  the  management  skills  and  I'll  give  ^ 
the  finest  newspaper  in  the  land.  Box  3855, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Youthful  newsman  with  sound  administrative 
experience  stalled  and  bored  on  metro  daily. 
Looking  for  top  spot  on  25,000-75,000  daily 
that  aims  for  efficiency  and  quality.  Box  3886, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  top-notch  layout,  copy  editing 
skills  and  news  judgment,  seeks  position  pre¬ 
ferably  in  Philadelfmia  area.  Victim  of  sudden 
layoff  after  7  Vi  dedicated  years  on  a  daily,  was 
managing  editor's  right  hand  man.  Mitchell 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


FARM  BROADCASTER  misses  written  word, 
print  bylines.  Seeking  position  as  farm  writer/ 
editor  with  daily  or  farm  magazine.  Three  years 
on  weekly  plus  sol  id  free-lance.  Clipsand  MS  in 
AG-Journalism.  Contact  Rick  Mooney,  806 
Madison  St,  Beaver  Dam  Wl  53916.  Call  (414) 
887-0908  evenings. 

FORMER  BULLETIN  news  editor  seeks  desk 
job  on  daily  in  DC  to  New  York  area,  ^lid 
layout,  editing  skills.  Top  references.  Box 
3893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Good  and  bad  of  reporting  and  editing 


Meeting  newsmakers  and  covering  a 
variety  of  stories  are  the  two  things  repor¬ 
ters  like  most  about  their  jobs,  according 
to  recent  study  of  48  reporters  around  the 
country.  For  instance,  one  Missouri  re¬ 
porter  responded  this  way  when  asked 
what  she  likes  most  about  her  job: 

“The  opportunity,  especially  on  a 
small  staff,  to  be  exposed  to  people, 
events  and  situations  which  differ  greatly 
from  each  other  is  satisfying.  Reporters 
willing  to  take  the  opportunities  can  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  many  people,  proces¬ 
ses  and  parts  of  life  not  open  to  others.” 

Editors  agreed  that  reporters  like 
covering  a  wide  range  of  stories,  but 
many  see  reporters  most  liking  autonomy 
on  the  job  and  the  ego  satisfaction  report¬ 
ing  gives  them.  Said  one  Illinois  reporter: 

“Reporters  most  enjoy  the  creative 
process  that  goes  into  writing  a  good 
story:  being  able  to  choose  the  correct 
words,  organization  and  mood  without 
the  interference  of  someone  else.” 

These  were  some  of  the  findings  of  a 
survey  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1981  which 
drew  responses  from  41  editors  and  48 
reporters  across  the  country.  But  the  sur¬ 
vey  also  asked  reporters  and  editors  to 
give  their  perceptions  about  what  repor¬ 
ters  find  most  frustrating  about  their  jobs. 
Responses  differed  to  some  extent. 

Reporters,  for  instance,  said  they  were 
most  upset  with  a  lack  of  direction  from 
management.  In  addition,  they  re¬ 
sponded  that  many  times  unexplained 
editing — that  sometimes  is  worse  than  the 
original  piece — takes  place  on  their  copy. 
They  also  complain  of  lack  of  time  for 
stories  and  too  little  consultation  between 
editor  and  reporter  before  stories  are 
changed.  For  instance,  one  reporter 
stated: 

“Many  times  careful  writing  is  chop¬ 
ped  and  rearranged  arbitrarily  and  the  re¬ 
porter  is  never  asked  about  it  beforehand 
or  given  the  chance  to  improve  it.” 

Editors,  on  the  other  hand,  never  really 
listed  the  situation  of  “lack  of  direction 
from  management”  as  being  frustrating 
to  reporters.  They  did,  however,  agree 
that  having  stories  revised  and  having  too 
little  time  are  upsetting  to  reporters.  But 
many  editors  felt  the  leading  causes  of 
frustration  among  reporters  were  two 
things:  short  pay  and  long  hours.  These 
were  both  way  down  on  the  list  of  repor¬ 
ters’  complaints,  and  it  points  up  the  fact 
that,  while  editors  pinpointed  situations 
affecting  reporters’  lifestyles,  reporters 
identified  situations  affecting  their  copy. 

Two  other  questions  were  also  posed  to 


(Willis  is  an  assistant  professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Edwardsville.) 


reporters  and  editors:  What  management 
techniques  can  be  used  to  improve 
morale  in  the  newsroom,  and  what  obsta¬ 
cles  prevent  you — or  your  editor — from 
managing  the  way  you  would  like  to? 
Both  reporters  and  editors  showed  a  great 
deal  of  agreement  in  their  rankings. 

For  instance,  both  groups  listed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  management  techniques  as  key  in 
improving  morale:  praise  reporters  more, 
preferably  in  public;  invite  comments  and 
listen  to  ideas;  criticize  when  needed, 
preferably  in  private,  and  hold  more  staff 
meetings.  Thus,  communication  surfaced 
as  the  top  overall  technique  that  would 
improve  newsroom  morale.  But,  judging 
from  responses  to  the  question  on  frustra¬ 
tions,  most  reporters  feel  the  internal 
communications  between  their  editors 
and  reporters  is  weak. 

Concerning  obstacles  preventing  edi¬ 
tors  from  managing  as  they  would  like  to, 
both  reporters  and  editors  agreed  the 
main  hurdle  is  higher  management,  its 
attitudes  and  policies.  One  reporter  saw  it 
this  way: 

“Our  hierarchy  is  like  the  military:  too 
much  pressure  on  middle  management 
and  no  dialogue  with  top  management  for 
reporters.  A  more  open  editor  would  get 
creamed  from  those  above.” 

An  editor  agreed,  noting:  “Interfer¬ 
ence  in  my  department  from  my  own  su¬ 
periors,  who  occasionally  give  bonuses 
around  me  for  what  they  perceive  as  a 
good  job,  is  a  problem  for  me.  Some¬ 
times,  for  instance,  what  they  perceive  as 
a  good  job  just  isn’t.” 

Another  editor  noted,  “Editors  are 
locked  in  between  an  upper  management 
figure  and  a  thin  staff.  The  situation  re¬ 
quires  almost  fireman-like  obedience  to 
orders  which,  once  issued,  cannot  be 
changed,  altered  or  countermanded.” 

These  responses  confirm  other  re¬ 
search  findings  from  management  spe¬ 
cialists  that  show  first-level  managers — 
editors  in  this  case — have  the  most  trou¬ 
ble  managing  because  they  are  never  real¬ 
ly  set  free  by  upper  management  to  lead. 
In  addition,  they  must  somehow  juggle 
the  needs,  goals  and  attitudes  of  reporters 
and  of  higher  management.  Those  goals 
and  attitudes  are  many  times  different.  A 
classic  example  is  overtime,  which  repor¬ 
ters  feel  is  needed  to  do  the  job  well,  and 
which  management  would  like  to  elimin¬ 
ate  because  of  its  high  cost  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

These,  then,  are  the  major  findings  of 
the  survey,  which  was  mailed  to  reporters 
and  editors  at  140  newspapers  across  the 
country  and  which  was  part  of  a  larger 
questionnaire  dealing  with  leadership 
styles  of  editors.  A  complete,  prioritized 
list  of  responses  to  the  four  questions  fol¬ 


lows.  The  responses  are  ranked  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  listing  the  particular  response  on 
their  own  surveys. 

1.  Things  which  reporters  like  most  ab¬ 
out  their  jobs  include: 

(Reporter’s  responses) 

Meeting  newsmakers;  covering  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  stories;  excitement  of  creating  a 
story;  informing  the  public;  playing  a  role 
in  social  change;  status  as  an  insider; 
autonomy  on  stories;  ego  satisfaction; 
getting  out  of  the  office;  learning  new 
things  every  day;  beating  the  competi¬ 
tion;  being  a  part  of  the  happenings;  prob¬ 
ing  community  affairs;  daily  accomplish¬ 
ments;  working  as  a  detached  observer. 

(Editor’s  responses) 

Covering  a  variety  of  stories;  auton¬ 
omy  on  the  job;  ego  satisfaction;  a  good 
story  assignment;  being  a  part  of  the  hap¬ 
penings;  a  chance  to  use  reporting 
talents;  performing  a  public  service; 
working  in  an  unstructured  newsroom 
setting;  friendly  rapport  in  the  newsroom; 
chasing  a  tough  story;  general  ex¬ 
citement;  meeting  newsmakers;  getting 
the  goods  on  someone  in  power;  beating 
the  competition;  a  sense  of  power. 

2.  Newsroom  situations  which  reporters 
find  most  frustrating  include: 

(Reporter’s  responses) 

Lack  of  direction  from  management; 
unexplained  editing  that  seems  worse 
than  original  story;  lack  of  time  on  long¬ 
term  stories;  copy  changes  without  con¬ 
sulting  writer;  too  little  time  on  stories; 
unreasonable  or  difficult  editors;  editors 
who  don’t  understand  reporters’  prob¬ 
lems;  publisher’s  policy  spills  over  into 
reporting;  editors  who  have  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  of  how  stories  should  turn 
out;  too  much  attention  to  display  at  the 
expense  of  content;  lack  of  constructive 
criticism;  poor  pay;  bad  hours;  poor 
assignments;  chronic  understaffing. 

(Editor’s  responses) 

Lack  of  time  on  stories;  having  stories 
rewritten;  poor  pay;  bad  hours;  poor 
operating  equipment;  poor  assignments; 
conflicting  orders  from  editors;  story 
length  limits;  trivial  tasks;  poor  packag¬ 
ing  of  stories;  management  doesn’t  listen 
to  their  ideas;  lack  of  support  from  edi¬ 
tors;  editors  who  kick  questions  upstairs; 
too  many  sacred  cows;  writing  stories  in 
which  publisher  is  key  figure. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Myth: 

19th-century  land  grants  are  20th-century 
subsidies  for  freight  railroads. 


Fact: 

Railroads  paid  back  those 
“Grants”  by  more  than  ten 
times  their  value. 

pn  May  10, 1869,  at  Promontory,  Utah,  the 
Golden  Spike  was  ceremoniously  driven  to 
open  the  first  modern  transportation  link 
between  East  and  West.  This  completed  the 
transcontinental  railroad  and  changed  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Millions  of  eager 
Americans  and  immigrants  poured  into  the 
West— to  farm,  homestead,  mine  and  make 
things.  The  two  shining  steel  rails  linked  this 
wilderness  with  the  marketplaces  of  America. 

Farsighted  government  investments  called 
“Land  Grants”  made  it  possible.  But  the  myth 
persists  they  were  gifts.  In  fact,  they  were 
sound,  hard-driven  business  investments 
in  the  future  of  a  nation.  And,  for  nearly  100 
years,  the  U.S  Government  and  taxpayers 
earned  a  high  rate  of  return  on  those  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  greatly  reduced  rail  rates. 
Railroads  were  required  to  transport  govern¬ 
ment  personnel  and  freight  at  50  percent  of 
established  rates,  and  mail  at  80  percent.  This 
included  the  massive  numbers  of  troops  and 
unprecedented  freight  volume  carried  during 
World  War  II. 

By  the  time  the  reduced  rate  provisions 
of  the  land  grant  acts  finally  were  repealed 
in  1946,  the  debt  had  been  repaid  by  a  sum 
nearly  10  times  the  original  value  of  the  land, 
according  to  government  estimates.  Further¬ 
more,  less  than  8  percent  of  today’s  rail  mile¬ 
age  stems  from  those  long-ago  land  grants. 

The  U.S.  Government  got  everything  it 
wanted  from  railroad  land  grants— and  more. 
The  policy  opened  the  West,  increased  the 
value  of  adjacent  public  lands,  and  earned 
the  taxpayers  a  return  on  their  investment  of 
some  1000  percent. 

For  more  facts,  write:  Paid  In  Full,  Dept. 

63,  Association  of  American  Railroads, 

1920  L  Street,  N.W,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Surprise: 

Railroad  land  grants  were  one 
of  the  best  investments  the  U.S. 
Government  ever  made. 


PITTSBURGH 
ISMORE 
THAN  STEEL... 


\/hilc  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  the  14th  SMSA  in 
si/x',  it  ranks  third  in  the  U.S. 
in  researeh  and  development. 

Only  1  1  “()  of  the  Pittsburgh  work 
three  is  part  ot  steel  manufaeturing. 

One  out  ot  every  tour  household  heads  Ml 
is  in  the  protessional/managerial/teeh-  \ 
nieal  eategory. 

It  you  want  to  reach  Pittsburgh’s 
upscale  market  talk  to  us.  One  ad  in  the 
Sunday  Press  will  reach  78 ‘’i)  ot  the  SMSA 
college  graduates. 
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FOR  LESS! 
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